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My Friend the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and _ personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man 9f his day. 
Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages Illustrated 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 
By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.00 


Birds of America 


1,000 of our native birds described and pic- 
tured—over 300 species in color. This is the 
first time the subject has been dealt with fully 
in a popular work; and the treatment is not 
fragmentary—it is complete and systematic, 
with many interesting stories of bird life sur- 
rounding the hundreds of pictures. 

882 pages. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 


Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 per Set 


Bird Guide 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and birds 
of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 


Vol. 1, 240 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
Vol. 2, 228 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
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Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Knots, Splices and Rope Work 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scout; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 

It is reliable and practical, and is not only 
a guide but a teacher. It is the standard 
work on the subject. The illustrations show 
how each knot, tie or splice is formed and 
its appearance when finished. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


104 pages. 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “Nessmuk" or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors 
By VICTOR W. PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 


All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 
find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 
plete in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 
AUXILIARIES. 


512 pages Cloth, $4.00 


Illustrated 


Camp Life and the Tricks of 


Trapping 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain- 
ing all the “tricks” and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
traps of all kinds; detailed instructions for the 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 
recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
skins, etc. 

Cloth, $1.50 


300 pages. Illustrated. 


Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. Il, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brdught up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
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Photo by Ralph J. Eddy 


Three salmon in mid-air at once. They have left the quiet reaches of the pool and are about 
to enter the smother of white water above—a most remarkable photograph 
(For story see page 76) 
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The Top of the Quail Season 


When Northern Uplands Are Blanketed with Snow, the Enthusiastic 
Follower of Field Sports Seeks the Genial Covers of the Southland 


“ ASS, sor! Thank yo’ sor; I 
¥ hope yo’ had a Merry Christ- 
mas, sor; Yass Miss, dis is yo’ 
drawin’ room—on de Greensboro cyar, 
Miss—and dinner’s all ready in de 
dinin’ cyar, Yass Miss—.” The shin- 
ing ebony face of George, our colored 
“no’ter,” withdrew, and, with an almost 
imperceptible tremor, our train glided 
smoothly out of the big station. 
We're off at last, Hooray! 

“Good evening, Conductor—” 
“’Evenin’ Cap’n, ’evenin’ Ma’am, 
going to spend New Year’s with 
the birds, I see—your dogs have 
plenty of company up in the bag- 
gage car—quite a few goin’ fur- 
ther south to the trials—” With 
our frequent trips to the land of 
Bob White, my wife and I felt 
quite at home on the Southern 
Express. It was the day after 
Christmas and with my constant 
friend and shooting companion of 
many days afield, Harry S. Page, 
we were off for another campaign 
with the quail. We were keenly 
looking forward to having the 
very cream of the season, for 
educated by a couple of months 
of shooting, strong, and in full 
winter plumage, your January 
quail of the Carolinas, is some- 
thing in the nature of a feathered 
“wizz bang’; quite different in- 
deed, from the comparatively 
tame tyros of early November. Our 
destination was a snug little club, main- 
tained by a few kindred spirits, at 
Archdale, North Carolina, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by several thou- 
sand acres of the very best shooting 
territory in a state long famous as a 
haven of good dogs and good sport. 


UR own land was surrounded on 
four sides by the Gould, Lorillard, 
Thomasville and Brokaw preserves, so 
that, well protected from vermin or 
poaching, the birds had, from year 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


to year, shown a healthy increase. 

Passing through Washington about 
midnight, next morning’s dawn found 
us running through a country of low 
pines and broom grass, interspersed 
with fields of wheat stubble, cotton or 
peanut. Now and again we flew past 
some bedraggled negro cabin, in front of 
which the usual litter of pickaninnies 
stood waving their black hands. By 


Bob White, perennial dispenser of 
good cheer 


seven o’clock a long blast of the whistle 
warns us, and, slowing down, our train 
comes to a stop at High Point, N. C. 
We all bundle out with guns, bags and 
wraps, and, after greeting old Amos, 
our kennel man, who has driven over 
to meet us, are soon under way in the 
buckboard, on our four mile drive out 
to the club house. Though very simple, 
it is extremely comfortable and the 
living room with its welcome log fire, 
gun rack over the mantlepiece, and 
walls brightened by the mellow tints of 
old sporting prints, makes a delightful 
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retreat in the evening after a long day 
afield. ’Gene, our ever smiling magi- 
cian of saucepan and skillet, appears 
in the doorway, as usual in black and 
white; Black as to his grinning coun- 
tenance, very white as to spotless 
jacket, cap, and shiny teeth. “If yo’ 
all is quite ready, breakfus ’s on de 
table.” 

The kennels, clean, dry and airy, 
were surrounded by a good yard 
enclosed in a high whitewashed 
slat fence. 


Y a process of selecting and 

weeding, we had gotten to- 
gether a top notch lot of dogs, 
each one of which had ably proved 
his or her worth during many 
long and happy days with the 
birds. 

The pointers, though in a 
minority of three, were all that 
good bird dogs should be, and the 
eleven blue beltons had to keep 
right on their toes to hold their 
end up. But well they did it, 
thanks to their aristocratic line- 
age, in which the names of Glad- 
stones and Rodrigos prominently 
figured. 

As the morning was pretty well 
advanced, we decided only to have 
an afternoon’s shoot today and 
were glad to entertain the Judge 
and the Doctor who strolled over 

for an early call. 

Both agreed that eleven o’clock was 
a perfectly proper hour for an old 
country pineapple toddy, so to its sooth- 
ing influences, dogs, politics, trotting 
races and the calendar for the next 
“co’t day” were all duly discussed on 
the front “po’ch” until lunch time. 


a” the early afternoon Amos pulled 

up the wagon on the edge of the big 
stubble over on the hill to the eastward 
and “Mack” and “Belle” came bouncing 
out of their crate with eager whimpers. 
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The kennels, clean, dry and airy, were surrounded by a good yard enclosed in a high white- 


Leashes are unsnapped and away 
they skim down the russet slope of the 
big wheat stubble. As we move, for- 
ward, guns are broken open and 
charges slipped in with a hope for 
plenty of birds. 


HIS is a favorite field for the quail 

—low sheltering pines to the north 
and across the branch, at its farther 
end, the safe sanctuary of a marshy 
briar patch. 

In broad, sweeping casts, the dogs 
quarter their ground, but with heads 
up and flags waving have yet given no 
sign of game. It’s still pretty early in 
the afternoon and the birds may not 
have moved out from their noon-day 
siesta in the bordering woodland— 
whoa!—steady Mack—Belle’s got ’em. 
Belle has a habit of all but lying down 
to her points—and there she is, over 
by the far corner, flattened out in a 
pose that only means “I’ve found them 
—here they are!” Mack sees her, and, 
now transfixed, honors her find. We 
walk up to where she is pointing, some 
fifty yards from the edge of the 
woods. Bang — bang — bang — 
bang! go four barrels as a big 
covey bursts out of the stubble 
and the strong flying birds go 
whizzing off towards cover. But 
three fat quail hit the ground as 
little gray and russet feathers 
linger in the still air, then float 
off to rest lightly on the tawny 
field. “Dead bird”—“good dog”— 
and, as we pocket the birds, re- 
trieved by Mack and Belle, they 
look at us with as much as to say, 

“how did you like that?” “Now 
we'll find you some more,” and 
away they go. 


a> this covey has taken refuge 
in the impenetrable briars 
of the swamp, we leave them 
alone and move on through a fine 
grove of old oaks, festooned in 
long gray-green moss and with 
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washed slat fence 


here and there a big bunch of mistletoe. 
As Belle trots along the leaf strewn 
path, she glances aloft, cocking her 
head sideways, then wagging her tail, 
looks at me. But I gently explain to 
her that we don’t want that gray squir- 
rel that’s scurrying along the branches 
overhead. Coming out on the old pas- 
ture, we stop a moment under a per- 
simmon tree to pick up some ripe fruit 
that the frost has now sweetened. 


N our left, a much overgrown 

snake fence forms the boundary of 
a field of rag weed. Flying down paral- 
lel with this, Mack makes a sudden 
half turn and comes to a high headed 
point towards a jungle of dead weeds 
in the corner fence. Br-r-r-r-r-r—and 
a tremendous covey fairly explodes into 
the air. The hedge stands them in good 
stead, but we get two down, each scor- 
ing a miss with our second barrels. 
Now we should get some good shooting, 
for the birds have scaled off down-hill 
and pitched in the tall broom grass and 
scattered pines on the bluff overlooking 


é, : a 
Captain Robinson, Mr. Harry S. Page and 
the trainer 


the branch. I climb the overgrown 
fence, and, abreast, we follow down on 
opposite sides of the hedgerow. Bang! 
—and Page downs one, that has stopped 
short, and that he nearly steps on, be- 
fore it booms up with a tremendous 
fuss of feathers. 


ELLE is standing like a carven 

image in the thick yellow grass on 
the knoll just below me. As I get to 
her stern, two birds spring into the air 
giving me a fine open shot and each 
wilts in a little cloud of feathers. I 
reload, but Belle hasn’t moved an inch 
and just then another, and then an- 
other bird leaves the ground. They 
all take the same course, straight 
across stream, and each falls limp in 
mid-air. Four more singles meet the 
same fate before I have moved ten steps 
and only then Belle moves on. Old 
Amos, who has climbed down the bank 
to retrieve the birds, calls up to me. 
“Lordy! Cap’n yo’ all has jus’ natr’lly 
filled the branch with birds!” 

In the meantime Page with Mack 
is having a little tea party of his 
own off in the swale to the right, 
and I hear him popping merrily 
away as, with unerring precision, 

‘Mack leads him from point to 
point. We join forces again down 
by the dam, near the sugar mill 
and comparing notes, find that 
we have done pretty well with 
that covey, though there must be 
still near to two dozen birds left 
in it. 


VER the hill we have a look 

through an old cotton lot 
where the dried stalks and weeds 
offer a likely cover. This, how- 
ever, seems empty of game, so 
taking the wood lane, we head for 
the big stubbles over near the 
Harford County line. The after- 
noon is now well on and it is the 
time of all in which to find quail 
out in the fields, gleaning their 





feed of grain before flying off to roost, 
heads out, in a little circle, on some 
sheltered hillside. 


HE end of the lane leads through 
some low pines, and the ground, 
carpeted with soft needles, is of a uni- 
form tawny hue, save where relieved 
by the emerald tones of the low grow- 
ing wintergreen with its little berries 
of bright scarlet. 
Here also is a 
beautiful bush of 
holly with its shiny 
fretted leaves. The 
still air has a 
sweet and _ spicy 
smell of pine and 
fern and seems 
hushed from any 
harsh or jarring 
note. What greater 
privilege, than 
with man’s truest 
friends, thus to 
walk through 
Nature’s drawing 
room. The sinking 
sun is casting long 
shadows over the 
treetops to the field 
beyond, as we 
emerge from the 
wood and wave on 
the dogs. Down 
the edge they take 
it, then, getting a 
telltale whiff, with 
heads up and noses 
searching each 
breath of air, 
swing right out to 
the center of the 
field — W hoa! — 
look at that! They 
both get it at 
the same moment 
and freeze in their 
tracks, from out- 
stretched noses to 
rigid tails. What 
a picture they 
make! Motionless 
as two statues, 
3elle with a foot uplifted, Mack with 
an expression of intense anxiety on his 
intelligent face, one lip curled up in a 
kind of snarl, and, as I move nearer, I 
see his eyes roll in my direction with an 
expression, “Oh, do be careful!” When 
the birds jump, they come back over 
our heads and one that Page cuts out 
of the air with his second barred comes 
spinning down almost knocking off my 
hat. 
They’ve gone back into the pines and 
we decide to give the singles a hunt in 
the cover. In spots it is fairly thick, 


but there are many little vistas where 
the pines and arbor vitae stand singly 
in some open swale of yellow grass. 
These are truly educated birds, and 
when they get up, it’s shoot straight 
and fast, or listen to the hum of the 
strong wings of a missed one vanishing 
through the silent woodland. Misses 


are frequent and many of them quite 
excusable, but we don’t do so badly and 


The author's setter “Mack” ow point 


it is fun to bounce one of those feath- 
ered bullets out of the air, or better 
still, to get a right and left on each side 
of that low pine as they whizz up out 
of a bunch of broom grass. This about 
finishes the day, as the light is getting 
poor, so calling in the dogs, we go back 
to the field and trudge down the wagon 
track, on the far side, until it leads us 
out onto the road where we soon find 
Amos and the wagon. 

The shadows of evening are falling, 
and, as we lift the dogs into their crate 
in the back of the wagon, then slip on 


our overcoats, we pause to listen to 
the plaintive notes of Bob White, off in 
the woods, as he calls his scattered 


family together. 
A COW bell sounds faintly from the 
hillside, and from the cabin, down 
in the hollow, a nigger “houn’ dog” 
bays. Beyond this, all is still, and the 
peace of an autumnal evening 
folds its wings 
over the close of 
an ideal day. 

Back again in 
the homelike club- 
house, a piping hot 
tub takes the kinks 
out of limbs slight- 
ly wearied by 
healthy exercise, 
and after dinner, 
we hardly get to 
the end of a sooth- 
ing cigar, before 
its ashes drop in 
our laps and to the 
sandman we will- 
ingly surrender 
our destinies for 
the night. 

Next morning, we 
take out the twe 
youngsters, “Vio- 
let” and “Prim- 
rose,” for a bit of 
schooling in the 
way they should 
go, and, as a living 
example in all that 
pertains to bird- 
dogdom, the old 
veteran “Lady” 
goes along. With 
her able and con- 
scientious assist- 
ance, her daugh- 
ters acquit them- 
selves like a pair 
of winners, and af- 
ter each bird well 
found and_ point 
staunchly held, she 
wags an approving 
tail, though her 

velvet brow constantly carries little 
worried wrinkles of motherly responsi- 
bility. 


N an enchanted atmosphere of russet 
landscapes, dogs, birds and good 
sport, the days slip by all too rapidly. 
Coming in on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve, we find that my wife, ably 
assisted by her ever willing slave, ’Gene, 
has transformed our home into a very 
bower of holly and mistletoe, in which 
waxy leaves and scarlet berries sparkle. 
(Continued on page 109)} 
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N the broad stretches of the Cana- 
| dian Northland, Spring comes with 

bewildering swiftness. Under the 
steady heat of the advancing sun, 
snow turns to tiny rivulets that be- 
come torrents; clear river ice, that yes- 
terday gave roadway for team or dog 
sled, to-day is black and rotting, and 
to-morrow, perhaps, will go out in a 
surging rush of waters and the boom 
of grinding blocks. The pussy wil- 
lows open their furry buds and the 
purple anemones appear over night 
upon the ridges. The muskrat and the 
beaver, freed from a _ winter’s cap- 
tivity, wander among the brushwood 
of their summer haunts and stir their 
families with ingenius plans for new 
homes. Long lines of water-fowl re- 
turn to their breeding grounds, and 
from far up in the blue sky comes the 
honk of the grey goose and the clear 
call of the way-vee. The blackbird’s 
song is frequent in the shrubbery and 
even the crow, first harbinger of 
Spring, now stalks with lordly stride 
upon the blackened fields of the more 
adventurous pioneer. 

By night the fairy elves of light and 
shade keep carnival beneath the moon; 
till the night breeze, in pursuit of his 
playmates, steals along the valley, 
murmurs through the deep dimness of 
the pines, ruffles for an instant the 
smooth surface of the lake, plunges 
into the dark shadows of the hills and 
up over their summits, trailing across 
their brows a silver scarf of light. 

A quiet stream murmurs beneath 
the alders. From the distance below 
the rapids comes the rhythmic beat 
of the Tom-Tom, now almost drowned 
by the sullen roar of the river and 
again swelling louder as some lusty 
brave drums its stretched head in tune 
to the vagaries of the festive Spring 
dance of the Crees; while from a sedgy 
lake, whose waters feed the Whirlpool, 
comes the hollow, mocking laughter of 
the loon. 
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The Bride of the 
Whirlpool 


A Story of the Moose Tamers of the North 
In Two Parts—Part I 


By JOHN DUNCAN 


This riotous river of the North is 
born within the hollow fastnesses of 
deep ravines, the steep and rugged 
sides of which are clothed with for- 
ests. It is fed by the waters of many 
mountain lakes, until, in the full glory 
of youth it springs suddenly from be- 
hind a shoulder of the hills, full- 
formed and crested, dashes its tor- 
tuous way from fall to whirlpool, 
through cascade and eddy, only to re- 
peat, chafing its rocky banks, until 
wearied with its strife and filled to 
the brim by the waters of many tribu- 
taries, it takes time to arrive at a 
considered judgment, and deep and 
broad, loiters among the lower. lands, 
until in turn its own waters mingle 
with the mightier river below. 

Its headwaters are the breeding 
sanctuary of the moose and the beaver, 
and the haunt of the brown bear and 
the bob-cat. 

Partly because it is so difficult to 
enter this country by the natural path- 
way of the river, and partly because 
its wildness is so forbidding, the hunter 
and the trapper avoid it. Even the 
Indians people its streams and valleys 
with weird spirits, and speak with awe 
of the rigors to be endured by him 
who seeks to pierce its mysteries. 

* * * 

But to Angus MeNeil the head- 
waters of the Whirlpool had year by 
year yielded its secrets, until he knew 
its remotest bypaths like the pages of 
an open book. 


E had roamed its valleys and 

washed the sandbars of its 
streams. From its highest peak he 
had seen the pattern of lake and wood 
unrolled to. where the river dashed 
over its rocky barrier. He knew 
where the beavers built, where the 
cow moose hid her young, and had 
watched the antlered bull stalk down 
through shaded paths to revel in the 
lily pond. 


Angus McNeii was a Scotsman; 
sprung of that Celtic stock whose 
children wander to the ends of the 
earth. Six feet two in his stockings 
and tipping the beam with two hun- 
dred pounds of  frontier-hardened 
brawn and bone, he stood, on an eve- 
ning in early May, in the doorway of 
his Northern home. 

Blue eyes, above a finely chiselled 
mouth and firm chin, spoke of coolness 
and determined courage; but when he 
smiled his face lit up with such open- 
ness and sincerity of purpose, that no 
one could doubt his transparent hon- 
esty. 


ts feel him near gave confidence; 

to know he was away, alarm. A 
good man for a companion, strong 
and clean, he was the type to whom 
the North gives of its best. 

With one great hand upon the lin- 
tel of the door, he watched with in- 
terest a wrestling bout between his 
two sons. Bruce, the elder, with dark 
hair and eyes of his Mother’s stock, 
though stronger far, had difficulty in 
downing Murray, his younger oppo- 
nent, who, though slighter of build, 
with the paternal blue eyes and fair 
hair, was lither than a willow wand. 

The friendly interference of a pair 
of great dogs ended the bout and 
drew attention to themselves. Sport, 
fawn-colored and short-haired, was a 
cross between greyhound and Russian 
wolf dog, and added to his keen scent, 
he was possessed of great speed. Mc- 
Neil prized him mostly as a deer hun- 
ter, for, at the end of a_ buckskin 
thong, he could scent a deer and lead 
directly towards it, tugging harder as 
he approached, until the rifle cracked 
and he dashed down to the kill—for 
MecNeil’s bullets seldom went astray. 

To Pompey, a Russian wolf hound, 
fell the kill when a wolf was the 
game. For Sport, with greater speed, 
caught up with it and worried it un- 
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til Pompey, slower but with the 
strength and sureness of a demon, 
closed on the kill. 


‘Fe MeNeil this spring night gave 
cause for gratitude. Last year his 
crops had yielded a plentiful supply; 
his beasts had come well through the 
winter and now lay in ruminant con- 
tent about the 
barn; an occasional 
tinkle of the bell 
told that old Light- 
foot still chewed 
her cud, or a heavy 
sigh from some 
well-fed beast at- 
tested the general 
satisfaction; and 
now a commission 
had come from 
John McBean, the 
Hudson’s Bay fac- 
tor at Island Lake, 
asking him to 
bring down a 
bunch of young 
moose calves for 
shipment to two 
great parks in the 
South. 

He turned to his 
wife who now 
joined him, and 
said: 

“The moose 
calves will soon be 
coming, Mother. 
When do you think 
we should start out 
after them?” And 
the wise woman, 
who knew her man 
and had seen for 
days that it would 
only be a matter of 
time until the 
woods called him 
on his early trip, 
replied, “You don’t 
want to let them 
grow so big you 
can’t catch them; 
and you’ve that or- 
der to fill for the 
Parks, too, haven’t 
you?” 

“You’re right, 
Mother,” said Mc- 
Neil, “as usual! 
They say they want a pair of young 
bulls tamed as far as possible; and 
these other people say they’ll take all 
the young moose of good quality. I 
can send them. 


*““T°’HEY’LL need a special train, for 

there’ll be lots of them on the 
Whirlpool.” 

“I suppose you’ll -be going and tak- 


ing the boys anyway,” replied his 
wife, “and if McBean’s folk are satis- 
fied with what you send, there’ll be a 
nice bit of money that we can use fine 
to send the boys to school.” 

“Yes, Mother. You may go to the 
Post in the winter, but I wouldn’t be 
right without a spell in the woods. 
So if you’ll let me take the boys, we’ll 
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“This riotous river of the North is born within the hollow fastnesses of deep 
ravines, the steep and rugged sides of which are clothed with forests” 


start just as soon as you can give us 
grub enough.” 

His wife laughed softly and placing 
her hands upon his shoulders, smiled 
up into his face. “You dear big boy,” 
she said, “I’ve known for days you 
were aching to get off to your wilder- 
ness, so I’ve been busy, and have every- 
thing you need all ready.” 

McNeil kissed his wife and calling 


to the boys, said, “Mother says you 
may come with me on a trip for Moose 
calves, and we’re starting tomorrow.” 
Two Indian yells greeted this announce- 
ment, and McNeil continued, “You’d 
better get off to bed, for if you’re 
coming with me you'll be moving 
early.” A second warning was not 
needed. They went inside and stillness 
soon settled down 
upon the house. 
While Angus 
McNeil and his 
family slept, a 
mother moose, far 
to the Northward, 
watched with zeal- 
ous care over her 
new-born babies— 
two furry brown 
bundles, hardly 
distinguish- 
able from _ the 
brown earth and 
brushwood where 
they lay dozing 
most of the time, 
with long legs 
folded under their 
gaunt bodies, long 
heads stretched out 
at full length along 
the ground and 
wide ears laid back 
along their necks. 


S° little did they 
move and so 


closely did they 
shade into their 
setting, that the 
keenest eye might 
have passed them 
unaware. 

She had selected 
their birthplace 
with the strategic 
skill of a Colonel 
of Engineers. In 
from the lake’s 
edge a hundred 
yards among the 
heavy under- 
growth, backed by 
the wooded hill be- 
hind and flanked 
by deadwood slash, 
it was sheltered 
from the _ winds, 
safe from attack, 
and in the lake, the lily pads she 
loved grew larger and more luscious 
day by day. In case of a very great 
or sudden danger, her natural escape 
would be by water; for, in a few days 
the youngsters would follow her among 
the lily pads and inside the week she 
would swim them across the lake for 
a lesson. 

No human foot would ever invade 
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her sanctuary, for in this country of 
the whirlpool the man smell rarely 
tainted the wind, and should any ani- 
mal grown over bold or ill advised at- 
tempt to raid her home, his scent 
would long precede him, and if her 
angry snort did not put him to flight, 
the vicious punishment of her sharp 
fore-hooves would leave him a crumpled 
heap to feed the crows. 


vo next day began at the frontier 
home with the first streaks of 
dawn and the sound of McNeil’s tread 
upon the kitchen floor. There was the 
rattle of a stove lid, a thin column of 
blue smoke from the chimney, and air 
redolent of cooking ham and coffee. 
Breakfast over, the wagon was soon 
ready and with hasty farewells they 
drove away. 

Out from the farm they went along 
the smooth hard road, where broad 
wheels left but faint imprint, on into 
the woods by the cart trail, over split 
corduroy and stony ridge, down axle 
deep into soft holes and out again; on 
past great tree trunks scarred by 
wheel-hub and whiffle tree, and as the 
sun rose they came out on the high 
bank of the river. They left its steam- 
ing valley to the right and plunged 
into the chill gloom of heavy spruce 
and out again into open country. 
After a short mid-day meal they started 
again, away over jack pine ridges and 
through a dense deadwood slash, until 
late in the afternoon th2y rounded the 
shoulder of a hill and came out in full 
view of Manitou Lake—their camping 
place for the night. 

So suddenly did the trail open upon 
it and so unexpectedly thrilling was the 
spectacle, that the boys gave hushed 
exclamations of surprise. McNeil 
stopped his team and all together drank 
in the beauty of the picture. Set 
deeply in a hollow of the hills the 
emerald green and blue waters of the 
lake, walled with the dark green pine, 
gave a true reflection of the banks 
above. 


THIN shaft of blue smoke curled 

upward from the shore a short 
distance below them and young Mur- 
ray pointed it out. 

“It’s likely the camp of old ‘Black 
Eagle,’” said McNeil, and, chirping to 
his team, they wound down the hill. 

For an hour or more all three were 
busy making camp. McNeil took care 
of his team; Bruce, the elder boy, pre- 
pared the meal; while the youngster 
carried water and broke up wood. 
Supper over, they lay by the fire watch- 
ing the sun set over the lake. In the 
presence of majesty and beauty, words 
are unseemly. Here talk was out of 
the question. Little was said and that 
only in a quiet undertone. 
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As darkness fell, McNeil gave his 
team their last attention, and as he 
returned to the fire, said, “That’s 
Black Eagle’s camp all right. He may 
come over to call on us, and if he 
does he’ll want some tea, so keep the 
kettle hot.” Bruce rose to obey and 
Murray said, “Dad, tell us what he’s 
like.” 

“Oh, he’s a fine old man,” said Mc- 
Neil.. “They say he’s about eighty, 
and a bit superstitious; but you can’t 
tell. I met him twenty years ago when 
he was chief of his tribe, and did him 
a good turn which he has never for- 
gotten. I’d like to take him to the 
Whirlpool with us, for he can smell 
moose; but although I’ve often invited 
him he always refuses. I’ve heard 
there was some legend about the Whirl- 
pool among the tribe and I know it’s 
hard to get an Indian into that country; 
but what it is exactly I’ve never been 
able to find out. If he comes over to- 
night I’m going to try and draw him 
out. So I’ll warn you lads now that 
if he starts to talk, don’t interrupt 
him.” 

A low growl from Sport beneath the 
wagon gave the first sign of something 
moving on the shore and shortly the 
old Chief, walking stiffly with the aid 
of a stout stick, appeared in the circle 
of firelight. 


McX EIL sprang to his feet and 
greeted him warmly in the Indian, 
which he understood. The old man re- 


turned the greeting and in a high 
cracked voice welcomed his _ white 
brother to his hunting grounds. It 
was his first introduction to the boys 
and he patted their shoulders and fit- 
tingly complimented the father on the 
possession of two such sturdy lads. 
Young Bruce made ready a seat on an 
oat sack, to which the father gently 
directed him, and put into his shaking 
hands a great bowl of steaming tea. 


The old man brushed the long grey 
locks from his brow, laughed loud in 
his shrill cracked voice, shook his lean 
sides and bowed forward in profuse 
thanks. He swallowed the tea in’ great 
gulps and laid the bowl aside. Mc- 
Neil was ready with a special gift of 
cut tobacco. The old man filled his 
pipe, lit it from a live coal and smoked 
in silence. 

When the first pipe was empty it 
was time to talk, and McNeil, address- 
ing him again in his own tongue, said, 
“The Black Eagle is a great Chief 
of a great people, whose children are 
more than the sands on the lake shore, 
and whose young men turn not back 
from the hunt. Then years ago in the 
winter of deep snow the white man 
came to the Great Chief and he did 
him a service and the Great Chief be- 


came his friend and called him ‘Mag- 
isha’—‘The Sure One’ and never in all 
the years that Black Eagle looked 
upon his friend’s face have his lips lied 
nor his path gone crooked. But when 
his white Brother went to the Whirl- 
pool and asked his friend the Great 
Chief to come, he would not. 


“Now. my Brother, twenty years 
have gone by since first the white 
man asked the great Black Eagle for 
his company, and now he asks again. 
Go with him this once, and if not, 
then let him know why it is that the 
Great Chief has never gone thither; 
so the white man will know that his 
friend’s face is not turned away.” 
And the old Chief, in whom the skil- 
ful recital had revived memories of 
earlier years, replied, “Oh Magisha! 
Oh Sure One! My white Brother 
knows that the Black Eagle is his 
friend. But yet he cannot go, for the 
Spirit of Floating Cloud, a daughter 
of my people, watches on the Whirl- 
pool.” He knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, refilled it, and lit it again from 
the fire; while the boys lay with eyes 
glued on the old man’s face. He puffed 
stolidly at the pipe and continued: 


“It is Floating Cloud, my Brother. 
The fathers of my people knew and 
loved her. She grew among them 
from childhood into a tall and comely 
maiden, and because of her beauty 
they called her Floating Cloud. The 
young braves of the tribe sought her 
in marriage, but her father, mean and 
selfish, set the price of her hand so 
high that none had wealth to satisfy 
his greed. For he said she should be 
the squaw of a great chief and bring 
wealth to his tribe. But Bounding 
Elk, a son of her own tribe, had 
watched her daily and a great strong 
love sang in his heart for Floating 
Cloud, and they talked at the outskirts 
of the village and Bounding Elk knew 
that his love was returned. When 
her father knew, he ordered that 
Bounding Elk should be tied in his 
own canoe and sent over the great 
falls, and that Floating Cloud should 
be led out to the place to see him die. 


*“*D UT she heard, and ran to warn her 

lover and together they fled before 
her father’s men. And when they 
came to the Whirlpool by the great 
pine, they were sore pressed and he 
was wounded, where an arrow pierced 
his thigh. So with an arm about his 
sweetheart he leaped in the rushing 
stream. Bravely did he struggle, but 
with the burden of the girl and the 
weakness from his wound, he was 
carried downward. Yet his courage 
was strong and with death’s hand upon 
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Dreaming Back 


I Begin the Clearing and Stumble on a Mysterious Trail—Part II 


desk with the red blotter. The 
sprig of cedar lies there. 

Across the hall from my New York 
room there dwells a Fiddler. He is 
good, too. He plays in the theater 
orchestras when he works. But the 
supply of fiddlers is in excess of the 
demand; consequently this Fiddler 
spends much of his time in his fur- 
nished room, and fiddles to pass the 
time away. Sometimes he plays dolo- 
rous ditties, then again he plays some 
light, airy, lilting melody that is sug- 
gestive of birds and trees and wood 
nymphs dancing. He is playing such 
a melody now; and as he plays I can 
see the trees waving and hear the 
birds singing in the woods that en- 
circled the tent in that far western 
forest. The shadows caused by the 
wave of the tree branches in the 
breeze blowing from the Straits flit 
about me like wood-nymphs as, with 
axe on shoulder, I approach the first 
tree that is to be felled to clear the 
trail from my tent to the main road. 
I have not had breakfast, but I’m 
eager to get started so I can have the 
lumber brought for my cabin. 

The tree is a fir,—tall, straight, 
perhaps a foot in diameter. I look 
about me, proudly self-conscious, be- 
fore I swing my new, keen-bitted axe. 


| AM seated before the delapidated 


By FRED A. BARROW 


I breathe deep of the scented air, bal- 
samic in its healing power, better than 
the best of wine as a stimulant. Then 
I let my right hand slide up and down 
the smooth, hickory, axe helve. The 
invitation is urgent, irresistible. The 
axe-head ascends above my right 
shoulder and well around to my back; 
then down it comes, and its sharp edge 
cuts clean into the tree trunk, sink- 
ing through the thick bark and into 
the solid wood. Clearing operations 
have begun! 

There is no exercise like swinging 
an axe in the early morning air of the 
woods to set the full flood of life surg- 
ing through the veins of a man. It 
is an exercise that works every muscle 
of the body, from the toes to the 
scalp. Moreover, it would seem as 
though the ebbing life of the tree 
flowed through the vibrating axe helve 
and into the body of the wood-chopper. 

This is my third day in the woods. 

The second was a very rainy one, 
and I was occupied in fixing up my 
tent so that a second rainfall shouid 
not set me floating. 

I also greased my rifle, which I 
feared might rust on account of 
the dampness in the tent. Dur- 
ing spells between showers I had 
visited the beach and the spring of 
water on the bank. I had also fixed 


sides to Peter’s stall, using poles 
and wide strips of cedar bark for 
this purpose. This, and an occasional 
dip into one or two of the books I 
had brought with me, made a day. 


UT this morning the sun shone 

brilliantly, and the air was cool 
and bracing. It was not long after 
that first stroke of my axe before I 
felt the fir tree quiver. I went to 
work then and began to cut in on the 
opposite side of the trunk, a little 
higher than the first cut. It wouldn’t 
be long, now, before the tree came 
crashing down. 

Crashing down! Where? Only just 
in time did I notice that the tree 
would fall on Peter’s shelter. I had 
been careful to plan that it would not 
fall on my tent, but I had not con- 
sidered where it would hit in falling 
the opposite way. By means of a rope 
tied from the fir to another tree, and 
a crotched pole wedged under a lower 
branch, I managed to direct the fall 
of the fir so that it would not destroy 
any of my property. In a few min- 
utes it started to go, its sturdy straight 
length inclining slowly, reluctantly: 
then with a magnificent sweep it 
came crashing to earth. It was posi- 
tively startling, the suddenness with 
which increased light rushed down 
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upon me as the mass of dark green 
foliage opened a sky-light in the tim- 
ber when it fell. 

After the falling of the tree the 
silence of the woods seemed deeper 
than before: then, back, far back, I 
heard a sound I knew. “Boom-boom- 
boom-b-r-r-r-r!” it went. It was a 


partridge, drumming. 


P the bole of a big cedar a gray 

squirrel went running, the soft 
bark making a good foothold for him. 
He ran out on a short, dead limb, 
and scolded. 

“What are you doing with my trees? 
What business have you coming into 
my woods and spoiling them?” 

Oh, he was real sassy; and he’d 
have probably continued swearing at 
me if the shadow of sinister wings 
had not startled him and sent him 
scattering into a convenient hole in 
the hollow cedar. He was none too 
soon, for a large hawk swept silently 
by, and disappeared in the shadows as 
quickly as he had come. To the small 
fry of the woods the passing of a 
hawk must seem like the passing of 
the death angel—or devil. It was 
some time before the gray boy with 
the sharp, protruding eyes, ventured 
to pop his head out of the hole in 
the cedar and reconnoiter. When at 
length he did venture forth, he made 
a dash down the tree trunk and beat 
it for the denser timber. 

The fir tree felled, I grinned, plac- 
ing my foot upon the trunk, as a vic- 
torious gladiator might have done upon 
his prostrate foe. Then, wiping my 
forehead on my shirtsleeve, I stepped 
over to the tent and to the fire where 
water was boiling furiously in the 
pail suspended above it. I made tea, 
fried bacon and eggs, then settled 
down to eat. 

Man! Only those who have lived 
and labored in the forest can realize 
the delicious blend of frying bacon 
with the sweet fragrance of cedars 
and the aroma of pine and spruce 
resins and gums! 

And so I went on 
with my tree-fell- 
ing, following the 
blazed trail I had 
made on a former 
occasion; and I 
made good prog- 
ress. 

I had laid aside 
my axe and was 
using my hatchet 
to chop down a 
number of = sap- 
lings grown in the 
way, when I heard 
a most unusual 
sound. My head 
was bent low, my 
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face to the ground, when a curious 
humming sound like the buzz of ma- 
chinery smote my ears. I arose to 
an erect position, and then some- 
thing else smote my ear, painfully, 
causing me to give a sharp cry. 
Then something like a hot needle 
pierced my cheek,—and I soon real- 
ized that I had run my head into the 
paper-bag factory of a lot of busy 
hornets. 

With a bound I started away, 
crashing through tangles of under- 
brush and saplings that swept my 
face. How I ran! Then, reaching 
an open space, I paused, out of 
breath. I pulled two hornets out of 
my thick hair and raked one up from 
beneath my shirt collar. Two or 
three others I disposed of, but not 
before they had landed on my wrists 
and presented their compliments. 
The only thing that saved me from a 
more severe stinging was the fact 
that the whip-like saplings had 
brushed the creatures off as I ran. 
As it was the enemy had succeeded 
in wounding me in only five or six 
places. 

But now where was I? I must 
have run fully a quarter of a mile, 
but in what direction I could not de- 
cide. I looked about me, and then, to 
my astonishment, I found I was 
standing on an old but seldom-used 
trail, covered deep with the fallen 
and yellowing leaves of the ever- 
greens. 

A trail! What for? Where did 
it begin? Where did it lead to? Was 
it possible that someone was living 
not so very far away from me? I 
must investigate that trail. 


HEN, through the woods came a 

familiar sound,—the sound of 
Peter, whinnying. I fixed the direc- 
tion of the sound and started back 
for camp. Uniuckily for Peter, but 
luckily for me, I had neglected to 
give Peter his morning feed. He 
was whinnying to remind me of my 


neglect. As I returned I made note 
of certain landmarks that would 
guide me back, at first opportunity, 
to the mysterious trail, forgetting 
for the moment that I still carried 
my hatchet, or small axe, with which 
I might have blazed my way. I can- 
not understand to this day why I 
clung to the axe, for it seems as 
though I must have used both hands 
continuously to brush off the hornets 
or yellow-jackets. 


Q* my way back I stopped at a 
small, still pool among _ the 
leaves, made by the rain of the pre- 
ceding day. My stings were burn- 
ing, and to cool them I plastered 
them with mud from beneath the mass 
of leaves at the bottom of the pool. 

Peter sensed my coming before I 
saw him, and he whinnyed loudly. 

“Pete, old boy, I apologize for for- 
getting you,” said I, as I carried his 
feed to him. 

He gave a low, gentle rumble and 
pawed the earth. 

“That'll be all right this time: but 
don’t let it occur again,” was the way 
I interpreted Peter’s protest. 

Now, having been so badly stung, 
I did not feel like returning immedi- 
ately to the place where my clearing 
operations had been brought to such 
an abrupt and unpleasant conclusion. 
The enemy was probably still hover- 
ing around the demolished house. 
Then, while I was at the little spring 
on the bank-side, getting water for 
Peter, and finding some little diffi- 
culty in filling the pail on account of 
the shallowness of the pool, it occured 
to me that I might employ myself 
profitably in making a deeper pooi 
for the water, and also cut some steps 
down the steep bank. 

Now the way I went about it was 
this. With a mattock I dug into the 
root-entwined earth before the rock, 
taking out about two feet of it. Then, 
descending to the shore I selected a 
number of smooth, round stones, 

about as large as 
a man’s fist, and 
in several labori- 
ous journeys car- 
ried them up the 
bank. Then, very 
carefully, I fitted 
them closely to 
form the bottom 
of the pool. Then 
the problem pre- 
sented itself of 
how to build up 
the sides so that 
the earth would 
not fall into the 
water. This prob- 
lem I soon solved. 
(Cont. on page 115) 





Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


The Veteran Woodsman Recounts Some Further 


clear out an old trail. 

They came upon a 
place where a bear had 
just killed a moose. Every- 
thing around was so torn 
up and showed such signs 
of a hard fight that they 
decided it was no place 
for them and left. Going 
there a week later, I found 
the bear still feeding on 
the moose. I set a trap 
for him but it was getting 
late in the season and I 
had probably scared him 
away, for I failed to get 
him. 

I remember one time I 
caught a bear with four 
cubs. I knew she had cubs 
although I couldn’t see 
them when I took her out 
of the trap. I commenced 
skinning her and had got 
about half through when I happened to 
look behind me and saw four cubs fif- 
teen or twenty yards away, with their 
paws on a log looking over at me. I 
knew they would stay around and eat 
the mother, and as there was no water 
within half a mile and knowing they 
couldn’t live without it, I went to an 
old camp and got a pail and an old 
pan and carried them full of water and 
left them beside the mother.- I reset 
the trap and fixed it in such a way that 
it would spring so hard there wag no 
danger of the cubs being caught. Five 
days later I returned and found they 
had drunk all the water and had com- 
menced feeding on the mother bear. 
As that was my last trip, I sprung the 
trap and carried more water. No 
doubt the cubs all lived; if they didn’t, 
it wasn’t my fault. 

Another time while cruising for lum- 
ber, I was crossing a piece of burnt 
woods. It was nearly lunch time and 
seeing a little alder swale to one side, 
I decided to boil my kettle. Laying 
down my bundle, I got out my kettle 
and cup and started for the swale to 
get some water. I forced my way 
through the alders for twenty or thirty 
feet to where I could hear water run- 
ning. 


| ONCE sent two men to 


At the bank of the brook I came upon 

a bear and two cubs. They must 
have been asleep, for they all sprang up 
at the sound of my coming. The old 


Adventures With Bruin 


bear jumped across the brook and the 
cubs rushed through the alders in the 
opposite direction. I could see the old 
bear running up through the burnt 
woods for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
I would probably have run too if I had 
been given a fair start. I got my water 
and went back to the open ground and 
got my lunch; I don’t think I have ever 
seen those bears since. 


O’ E day in May, when the snow was 
about half gone, my snowshoes 
gave out and I was unable to reach 
camp that night. Making a fire in the 
lee of some large pine logs, I untied the 
bundle of bear and beaver skins I had 
been carrying on my back and spread 
them out. Then I turned in for the 
night. 

Next morning when I awoke, I 
started to a nearby brook to get some 
water to boil my kettle. I was sur- 
prised to find a beaten road made by 
bears. Upon investigating, I found 
that three bears, which I supposed was 
an old bear and two cubs, had made a 
circle round me in the night, coming up 
behind the log and looking over to see 
where I was. I knew by the road they 
had beaten down that they must have 
travelled round many times. It was a 
moonlight night and if they had only 
awakened me I might have added quite 
a toll to my bundle of fur. 

A good many years ago, a party 
lumbering along one of our railroads 
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had a camp about a mile 
from the tracks. The 
trains used to put off their 
provisions occasionally on 
the side of the track, and 
gave them notice when do- 
ing so by whistling. The 
boss, a young man at that 
time and very smart and 
\\ able, came up one evening 
from camp and found they 
Ea had left a quarter of beef. 
i y He shouldered it and 
started for the camp. 
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E hadn’t gone far 

when he heard some- 

thing behind him. Look- 

ing around, he saw a large 

bear trying to smell the 

meat. He was about half 

a mile from camp and it 

was all down hill; so he 

started on the run expect- 

ing every minute to get 

into trouble. On reaching the camp, he 

threw the meat against the door burst- 

ing it open, and fell in on top of it. The 

crew could scarcely believe his story, 

but upon lighting a lantern and going 

out, they found bear tracks to within 

a few feet of the door. The boss said 

he made up his mind the bear might as 

well get him as the meat, for they were 

about out of meat. He is now a Mem- 

ber of Parliament and I don’t think 

he would do much running from a bear 

unless he was on the wrong side of 
politics. 

I started from Fredericton one time 
to look over some lumber land and 
store houses. At the first store house 
I came to I expected to find a man 
watching, but he had gone to the upper 
store house fourteen miles away. I 
found a bear trying to break into my 
store house. There were several bar- 
rels of dried apples stored in one cor- 
ner and he was digging under the 
house trying to get at them, and I was 
afraid he would do it if I didn’t kill 
him or drive him away. 


HERE was a lumber camp within 

a hundred yards of the store house 

and I decided to watch there that night. 
The weather was warm, the night very 
dark and the sand flies so numerous 
that I had to go in the camp and light 
the lamps. That was the only way I 
could get rid of them as they will make 


(Continued on page 119) 
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~The Royal Chinook 


Greeted Each Spring by a Large Number of Anglers and Net Fishermen, 
These Finest of Western Salmon Maintain Their Numbers with Difficulty 


HERE is a section 
Ht of river extend- 

ing for one-half 
mile below Willamette 
Falls in Oregon, which 
is liberally sprinkled 
with fishing boats on a 
spring morning’ of al- 
most any year. It is 
the migrating season 
of the Royal Chinook, 
gamiest and most 
toothsome salmon of his 
tribe. Two persons oc- 
cupy each boat; one is 
rowing as easily as 
possible, while the oth- 
er holds a short, stocky 
fishing rod trailing a 
generous length of 
stout line behind them. 
That the salmon are 
present is evidenced by 
an occasional loud 
splash as some big fel- 
low flops clear of the 
water and turns over 
in the air, with the 
morning sunshine 
gleaming on his great 
silvery sides. These re- 
peated visions are just 
the proper tonic to keep 
a sportsman’s_ enthu- 
siasm whetted to the 
straining point. 

And when he does strike—truly a 
regal battle is on. The reel almost 
shrieks at the speed with which he 
makes off. Lucky is the fisherman who 
has plenty of line for there is no stop- 
ping him until he has decided to change 
his course. The struggle continues for 
at least thirty minutes; and during that 
time the man in the boat has many 
occasions to bolster up his confidence in 
his own tackle so carefully selected and 
tried out. 


FTER the maneuvers are over and 

our magnificent salmon is pulled 
up alongside the boat there is still a 
chance that he will fight himself clear 
of the gaff, snap off the slender hook 
that has been so severely tested, and 
make off for the open river. And even 
when they have him in the boat he 
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By RALPH J. EDDY 


Photos by the Author 


Three fine specimens of Chinook salmon, a day’s catch 


cannot be trusted to expire; it takes 
many lusty blows to finish him. Such 
is the strength of this mighty fish 
headed for the upper waters of a 
stream, bent on performing his one 
great life purpose. 

The tackle used in trolling for sal- 
mon below Willamette Falls must be 
liberal and substantial in character. In 
the first place, a great river-depth re- 
quires more than a hundred feet of line 
to provide a reasonable reserve after 
reaching bottom. The lure is always a 
glistening spoon or spinner, as salmon 
do not take flies, or any kind of live 
bait in this locality. Attached to the 
spoon is a set of treble hooks strong 
enough to hold fifty pounds of fighting 
fury. It takes from two to six ounces 
of lead, according to weight of line, to 
hold the outfit down when trolling. The 


sinker is usually at- 
tached about three feet 
from the end, allowing 
the spoon to play that 
distance above river- 
bottom. From a slowly 
moving boat, just 
enough motion is im- 
parted to lure the 
Royal Chinook; when 
anchored in some swift 
rapid a strong pull of 
the current provides the 
same excitement. 


HEN a= salmon 

strikes he reels out 
most of the reserve line 
in a hurry. With his 
great strength he puts 
up a game battle last- 
ing from fifteen to 
forty-five minutes. 
The fisherman plays 
him according to his 
advantage, and tries to 
estimate the reserve 
strength of his tackle. 
If the final stroke has 
not been planned pre- 
maturely, he may be 
gaffed and pulled over 
the side with ease. 
Such an action at- 
tempted in haste usu- 
ally ends in victory 
for the fish. It pays to be cautious. 


Salmon come up the broad Willamette 
in great numbers, because this is the 
largest tributary of the vast Columbia 
system of rivers. Of all the water- 
courses on the Pacific Coast where the 
salmon now migrate, the Columbia gives 
them the widest distribution into the 
multitudinous small streams of clear 
mountain water. But across the even- 
flowing course of so great a stream as 
the Willamette, nature placed a for- 
midable barrier which has ever chal- 
lenged the fighting strength of these 
warriors of the deep. 


ILLAMETTE FALLS rears a 
foamy crest surmounting thirty 
feet of sheer jagged rock. In the early 
days, before the mills came to divert 
every possible drop for power, there 





must have been small by-streams of 
step-like cascades, for the salmon would 
have disappeared from this river long 
ago if they had been unable to get be- 
yond the falls. 


|? is one of those great mysterious 
contortions of nature which decrees 
that a monstrous fish, built like a bat- 
tleship, shall abandon his home in the 


sea and traverse hundreds of miles of - 


treacherous inland water. Hatched in 


landing in a foaming torrent, they con- 
tinue to nose their way upward against 
such a force of water as would threaten 
the endurance of any man. These are 
the battles which are the life heritage 
of the salmon. He thrives on them, 
and multiplies. But with all mankind 
against him he perishes miserably; and 
it is only in recent years that human- 
ity has been concerned at all about his 
continued existence. 

The Willamette Falls region is the 


every drop of the river’s flow. During 
half of the year even the center chan- 
nel stands stark and naked, dry as a 
bone. Not much chance for a salmon 
there. 


Ba the State of Oregon maintains 

continually a sensible fishway of 
easy grade and moderate waterflow. It 
does the soul good to see so many great 
fish at a time hopping up those watery 
steps and pushing their way upward 


Willamette Falls, Oregon, the center of angling interest in the Springtime 


the far upper reaches of a stream, the 
salmon drifts down to the ocean while 
still a small fish. Reaching maturity 
after several years of ocean life, he re- 
turns to the identical stream of his birth, 
there to continue the propagation of his 
own kind. Strange it is that salmon 
do not even spawn in large rivers, but 
follow on up to the real headwaters; 
they are often found in places scarcely 
deep enough to float their huge bodies. 
This up-stream journey is a task for 
which the battling salmon are eminently 
fitted. It is little short of amazing to 
see the powerful leaps they make in 
getting over a series of cascades. Their 
great forms go sailing into the air with 
the easy grace of an arrow in its flight; 


salmon’s sternest battleground in Ore- 
gon. Here is a place where great odds 
are stacked against the kingly hordes 
to impede their upward passage. For- 
tunately, man is now fighting on both 
sides. Attracted by the wide mouth of 
the Willamette, they have proceeded to 
this point in unusually large numbers. 


2 falls compels a halt, and in the 
waters below there is such a con- 
gestion of finny bodies as to create both 


a menace and a temptation. Is it going 
to be possible for them to get over? 
Flourishing mills grouped about the 
falls have closed every avenue except 
the seething center channel. In normal 
times their wheels stand ready to use 


to find peace in the more gentle waters 
beyond. That the fishway is practi- 
cal and in actual use is evidenced by 
the photograph (see frontispiece), as 
well as by the actual count of the offi- 
cers in charge. During the 1924 sal- 
mon season there were several days 
when the fish went over at a rate vary- 
ing from five hundred to twelve hun- 
dred per hour. Unusual conditions 
caused this congestion, but it demon- 
strates the efficiency of the fishway just 
the same. 

However, the implements of human 
greed constitute the salmon’s greatest 
menace. A single net dragged along 
the lower channel-for a short distance 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The trap—and enclosure to keep out dogs and cats 


- Bird Banding 


By Means of Scientific Records, the Government is Discovering 
Some Interesting Facts About Bird Life 


tag dangling from the leg of a 

red-bellied woodpecker or brown 
thrasher, on their winged flights, do 
not ascribe the fettered arrangement 
to the mischievous foibles of youth. 
In all probability, the snug-fitting 
band was prompted by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in its comprehensive 
plans to label 100,000 North American 
birds by means of identification tags. 
Already 19,000 members of the fea- 
thered tribe make their migratory 
flights under the observing eye of bird 
fanciers, the labels being authorized 
by the American Bird-Banding Asso- 
ciation. 

Now that the duties and purposes of 
this Association have been absorbed by 
Uncle Sam, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will supplement to 
its multifarious activi- 
ties—including a study 
of bugs as well as 
building roads—the 
goings and comings of 
bird life. The stealthy 
hawk who observes the 
barnyard flock from the 
steeple of the country 
church or perhaps goes 
on an errand of rob- 
bing birds’ nests may 
be numbered in the 
archives of the Wash- 
ington office—as of 
little concern as it may 
be in circumscribing 
his depredations! 

NYWAY, the Fed- 
eral government is 
to make systematic 
survey and study of 
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Gee ae you catch a glimpse of a 


By S. R. WINTERS 


the birds of the forests—even to the in- 
finite details of a faithful genealogical 
tree of the noisy English sparrow. 
Do birds, like mankind, have a 
“three-score-and-ten” limitation some- 
time in their existence?—cumulative 
evidence should give some proof. Birds 
each recurring year return to their 
selfsame nesting place, so concludes the 
American Bird-Banding Association in 
compiling data collected since 1909, the 
information covering the migrations of 
between 18,000 and 19,000 of the 
winged creatures. i 


, they return to the same 

spot for winter quarters with 
each succeeding year, and in circling 
about to their winter homes they form 
the habit of favoring the same feeding 
places on their annual journey. As- 
suming that birds do come back to the 


The bird, in the left hand, is held quietly by closing the little finger over 


the neck 


same place to nest year after year, do 
they use the old nest boxes, and retain 
their former mates? To what extent 
do birds raise the second brood in the 
same nest, or same vicinity as the first 
brood? 


- apherengge to these fascinating ques- 
tions, as well as many others of 
similar import, will constitute the 
ledger account maintained by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. More- 
over, a record is to be kept of the 
different visits the feathered tribe make 
to traps, thereby affording a continu- 
ous history of the individual. The 
government will supply identification 
tags to persons desiring to maintain 
feeding stations and assist in assem- 
bling authentic information about bird 
life. The bird-banding cards and 
records reserve space for noting the 
date of capture, the dis- 
tinguishing character- 
istics of the species, the 
locality where _ the 
specimen was _ seized, 
age and sex, the num- 
ber of times previously 
captured, and the serial 
number of the identi- 
fication mark. 


INCE taking over 

the work of the 
American Bird-Band- 
ing Association in 
April of this year, 
Uncle Sam has regis- 
tered the returns of 
1,200 specimens that 
have been labelled. A 
letter from a Canadian 
hunter indicates that 

(Cont, on page 127) 





Modern Trapping Methods 


On Fooling the Furtive Coyote—Part Six 


ATS off, gentlemen, Mr. and 
H Mrs. Coyote are being intro- 

duced, the slyest creatures in 
God’s great outdoors, creatures whose 
shrewd stunts make the so-called cun- 
ning of the fox look like a snowball 
in the hot place! You men who think 
a New York mink is pert, who believe 
that Reynard from Maine is about the 
wisest thing ever created, come out 
west here and we will make you ac- 
quainted with a furtive four-foot that 
has them all backed off the map. For 
in spite of hundreds of fairly good 
trappers scattered over the west the 
coyote thrives vaingloriously, his in- 
stincts for trap-evading guaranteeing 
him existence when the rest of the 
wild folk have gone the way of the 
buffalo and passenger pigeon. 

Take the State of Washington for 
instance. Somewhere between ten and 
twenty professional wolfers are hired 
by the government to keep down the 
coyote population. With what result? 
Well, if things get a little too warm 
for our friend in one section he has 
a hundred other ranges to choose from. 
If he has been used to feeding on 
lambs in a sheep country and the trap- 
pers drive him out he will hie for the 
sage lands and give the jack-rabbits 
and cottontails the time of their lives, 
to say nothing of what he does to a 
farmer’s chicken flock now and again. 
He’s a fellow who always has an alibi 
handy and when you’re surest he ought 
to be in one particular spot, where you 
have a nice little party awaiting him, 
in the shape of a steel trap, he’s a 
mile away laughing up his sleeve. 


HE coyote’s a cross between a 

camel and a fasting fiend—in other 
terms, he can live for weeks in a desert 
without water and the leaner he gets 
the harder he travels and the wiser 
he becomes. I have known coyotes to 
den for a month at a spell, in the bit- 
ter cold regions of the Athabasca coun- 
try without a bite to eat. 


Last winter I trapped in the San 
Poil mountains of Washington State. 
I had trapped for years in the wilds 
of Canada and thought I knew coyotes 
to a TNT. But I found them wiser, 
if anything, in the sheep country than 
in untamed wildernesses. I don’t doubt 
for a minute that coyotes in Califor- 
nia and Texas could show me some 
mighty fine tricks in a month or two, 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


What I intended to say was this: Last 
winter I’ met up with one of Uncle 
Sam’s crack hunters. He was in my 
country looking for cougar and I was 
glad to tell him where to go. I asked 
him what he knew about ‘coyotes and 
he grinned. Fact of the matter was, 
this man received a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month from the government 
to hunt cougars with his dogs and I’ll 
bet he would have starved to death 
trying to trap coyotes! He knew cou- 
gars, better than any man I had ever 
talked to, but coyotes were a bugaboo 
with him. Which is another way of 
telling you that, in order to make a 
success of coyote trapping, you have 
got to specialize in that particular 
branch. 


HERE isn’t much about a coyote 

that needs describing. They'll 
weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
in the west here and on up to forty, 
fifty and even sixty pounds in the 
north where they are called brush 
wolves. Their fur is a dirty gray 
color which blends admirably with the 
sage of the flat lands and the dull car- 
pet of the forest. They are fleet of 
foot but not so fast as certain breeds 
of dogs, their ears are keen but can’t 
compete with those of the deer, their 
scent is remarkable but is not to be 
compared with that of the moose. But 
they have an instinct, the sixth sense 
in all wild animals, that puts them in 
the front rank when it comes to sheer 
intelligence. These pointers are not 
handed out with the idea of discour- 
aging the prospective wolfer but it is 
best for him to realize what he is up 
against. For the slyest wolf is no 
match for human brains and if one 
man fails to trap a certain coyote 
there is another one who can. Any 
trapper if he practices his trapping 
intelligently, will get a percentage of 
the sly boys. And now for the habits, 
the study of which may spell the dif- 
ference between hit and miss. 

First the coyote is neither nocturnal 
nor diurnal in his habits of travel- 
ing—he wanders day or night, which- 
ever suits him best. He is generally 
satisfied to hunt in the gray hours of 
the morning and the last thing before 
darkness. The time he travels isn’t 
perhaps so important as where he 
travels but it will nevertheless help 
in outlining his goings and comings, 


And we have seen him slip into a 
farmyard, the minute the folks had 
left the place on their way to town, 
and steal a chicken, take it to the field 
and bury it and then return for an- 
other. This in the middle of the after- 
noon. So you can’t always sometimes 
tell. 


HE amount of territory a coyote 

ranges over is well worth know- 
ing. I chased a coyote once in the 
Washington plains country, on horse- 
back and in spite of the fact that he 
was encumbered with a No. 2 steel 
trap, double springed, he went twenty 
miles away before I caught up with 
him. The average coyote range will 
cover from a hundred to three hun- 
dred square miles, depending on the 
amount of food in his territory. And 
during the mating season an old dog 
coyote will wear himself thin, just 
traveling around. I’ll bet if he had 
a pedometer strapped onto his off hind 
leg the thing would be worn out com- 
pletely at the end of the first week. 
But he’s easy to trap at that time, 
comparatively speaking, and might 
get tangled up with a pair of steel 
jaws wrapped around his feet. The 
time required for the covering of his 
entire range will vary from three days 
to a week, except in extreme cases of 
severe weather. You might run across 
a home-loving coyote, maybe one that 
had lost its mate, that wouldn’t stray 
more than a half dozen miles from his 
hangout. Under such conditions as 
this you might expect to find him any- 
where, anytime. 


PECULIAR trait about John 
Coyote is this: he will learn the 
approximate range of the high-pow- 
ered rifle of the trapper and then take 
pleasure in appearing now and again 
just beyond this range. But they 
make mistakes, or a man couldn’t fool 
even the crazy ones. I remember once 
of a coyote who thought he could dodge 
bullets out on the glassy surface of a 
frozen lake. He succeeded, for a time, 
but finally dodged the wrong way and 
a whizzing bullet ended his career. 
The coyote has a preference for 
meat freshly killed but when he gets 
lazy and no trappers bother him he 
will feed often from the most rotten 
of carrion. Ever kill a coyote on a 
hot day in midsummer just after he’d 
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Photo by K. McAdam 


JOHN COYOTE, A STUDY IN PERSONALITY 


A freebooter of foothill and plain, he acknowledges no master. 


Traveler, romancer, musician, rogue and thief, he 


is the gentleman buccaneer of the prairies, whom none tolerate, yet all respect 


been feasting from a dead horse or 
other critter? If not you’ve much to 
learn in connection with diabolical 
stenches. in a less degree the magpie 
stinks. But don’t imagine for a minute 
that because he will eat from a car- 
cass left lying on the plains he is easy 
to trap at such spots. He has a pe- 
culiar method of knowing when a hu- 
man has been near such places which 
makes him stay away from that im- 
mediate vicinity. When his suspicion 


is aroused he suddenly remembers that ° 


freshly slain rabbits are excellent 
food for coyotes! Get the point—- 
DON’T excite his suspicion, at least 
of the place where your trap is set. 


HERE are degrees of intelligence 

in coyotes, same as in people. 
Some are just naturally foolish and 
will get trapped before they have had 
an opportunity to learn much. Others 
are born with a wisdom handed down 
from their ancestors, a wisdom gleaned 
of bitter experience with the steel trap 
and the poison bait. Thus you may 
stumble onto a family of coyotes and 
catch all of them within the fort- 
night and again you may tackle an- 
other group and get nothing for your 
pains. 
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OYOTE education not only comes 

from actual contact with merci- 
less steel jaws; one sees a- fellow 
four-foot struggling in a trap and 
straightway a sympathetic pain 
shoots through his limbs and’ sends 
him helter-skelter from the spot, a sad- 
der and very much wiser coyote. And 
this knowledge is handed down from 
generation to generation so we have 
nothing but sympathy for the future 
trappers of the west. 

One of the most sure-fire methods 
of trapping the coyote is to play upon 
his sense of curiosity. The coyote is 
nothing but a wild dog, after all, and 
we know how playful a dog can be. 
One coyote that caused me a lot of 
trouble fell for the simplest sort of 
lure, bait or whatever you want to 
call it. I made a couple of good sets 
along an old road not using any sign 
of bait or scent. Two weeks later I 
rode a horse over that trail, dragging 
a short piece of old rope behind. At 
the proper moment I (careless like) 
let it come to rest between two of my 
traps. John Coyote happened along 
(careless like) and (careless like) 
stepped into one of the traps when he 
got to nosing that rope. This idea 
came to me after I’d seen tracks where 


a coyote had been wrestling with an 
old rag, just like a pup would. 

Once on the Baptiste River a big 
brush wolf traveled regularly up and 
downstream, defying all my attempts 
to waylay him. Finally I caught a big 
otter three miles upriver and after 
skinning him left the carcass hanging 
from a spruce limb. The wolf came 
along and danced a cirele right under 
that carcass, in spite of the presence 
of my tracks and the sign I had made 
all around there. Now rabbits were 
plentiful enough in the woods and it 
would have taken a decided stretch of 
the imagination to assume that Brer 
Wolf was hungry and wanted to eat 
that otter! No, he was simply curious. 
I made several sets, during a snow- 
storm, along one of the bottoms and 
after another day and night had passed 
I took that otter carcass and dragged 
it along past the sets. Result—one 
very meek and chagrined wolf! 


ATER on I tried the same thing 

on a coyote, using a skunk for the 
drag and it also worked. These are 
ideas I am giving you and they will 
bear working out. You don’t have to 
employ the use of either a rope, an 
otter or skunk carcass especially. I 





have known coyotes to tear a sack up 
containing a jack-rabbit which I had 
purposely thrown down beside a trail 
but he circled around a jack hanging 
on a barbed wire fence. Again, cu- 
riosity. 


B= original with your sets, and hy 
that I mean don’t practice the 
same methods as the old timers of 
your section. Let me illustrate. One 
winter I stayed with an expert trap- 
per in a good fox country. He said 
the foxes were getting scarce, yet, 
though a young fellow with but a few 
years’ experience, I knew enough about 
tracks and signs to figure there were 
twenty foxes ranging within five miles 
of our head camp. I caught six of 
them the first month, the old timer got 
two. Did that signify I was the bet- 
ter trapper? Not by a jugful! The 
secret of my success was this: the 
foxes didn’t recognize my sets because 
they were different. There’s real in- 
formation in this last paragraph if 
you can get what I mean. Every trap- 
per, if he doesn’t watch himself, will 
get into a rut and where he once gave 
promises of being an expert he will 
gradually subside into mediocrity. 


These western ranges are largely 
given over to sheep men for grazing 
purposes and afford ideal coyote trap- 
ping. The stockman will give you the 
glad hand whenever you appear on the 
grounds and he will be your godfather 
for the rest of your unnatural days, 
if you can trap the pesky coyotes with 
any degree of success. 

Your degree of success, granting 
you know something of the game, will 
also depend on the particular brand 
of coyotes. If they’ve been trapped 
a lot you’ll have some trouble right 
from the start. Try them first with 
dead baits and if that don’t fetch them 
you’ll have to depend entirely on blind 
sets or a combination of the two. Now 
and again a sheep that is sure to die 
sooner or later, especially old weak 
ones, may be staked out near a spring 
for a night or two. This is the best 
kind of a lure. But don’t make the 
mistake of setting traps too close to 
such a lure. Hide several of them in 
the runways and trails approaching 
the spring from various angles, and 
at a good distance, say a hundred 
yards. 


OYOTES don’t become suspicious 

of such a set until fairly close 
while a bait set excites their shrewd- 
ness the moment they can see its gene- 
ral makeup. They have come to know 
through bitter experience that meat 
doesn’t grow on bushes and that un- 
usual scents must be approached with 
the utmost caution. They know that 


sense and scents don’t necessarily 
gibe. 

A bunch of coyotes will hang around 
a band of sheep all summer and until 
the latter are driven to their winter 
feeding quarters. If you can borrow 
a horse to ride your lines with, it will 
pay you big. You can carry a sheep- 
skin along with you, spreading it on 
the ground where you dismount to set 
your traps. Whatever scent is left 
on the traps won’t last long once the 
steel is buried in the ground so don’t 
distress yourself as to whether you 
should use gloves or not. If it eases 
your mind, do so, if not use your bare 
hands and forget such notions. Use 
iron pegs, or better yet, steel such as 
is used in rake teeth, for staking down 
the traps. The less chain you use the 
better, for it gives the animal less 
chance to escape. Good strong chains 
with free-working swivels are abso- 
lutely necessary. A coyote will fight 
to the finish and in his desperate 
efforts to escape, exerts surprising 
force for so small a creature. 


OME sort of a drag will work all 
right, in place of staking, certain 
trappers claiming this method results 
in less escapes. Personally we like to 
find our coyote right where he first got 
acquainted with our trap, not a mile 
or so distant. Up north we knew a 
big coyote to swim a river with a hind 
foot attached to a heavy drag via the 
medium of a steel trap. 
And, if the trap comes 
loose from the drag, you’ll 
never see John Coyote 
again, unless you’re work- 
ing in the plains country 
and can ride him down 
with a horse or follow his 
trail with an auto. 

Whenever it rains or 
snows, the average trap- 
per considers he has earned 
a right to sit by the fire 
while, as a fact, it would 
pay him big to be out in 
the storm making new sets 
or rearranging old ones. 

Either rain or snow will 

do more in a short time 

toward erasing all amateurish sign 
around trap sets than anything we 
know of. 

In making any kind of a set for 
coyotes always aim to leave the spot 
looking as natural as possible. 
went downtown some morning and dis- 
covered the schoolhouse resting where 
the post-office should be your curiosity 
would surely be aroused, and, if like 
the coyote, you were in the enemy’s 
country, you would be mighty suspi- 
cious and probably expect to run into 
poison gas or some kind of a trap. Or, 


If you. 


let’s give another example: If you 
were walking along a paved road and 
came to a spot where the pavement 
was all broken up you would be apt 
to walk around this spot while if there 
was a big hole dug underneath and 
the surface all smoothed over to ap- 
pear natural you’d be very apt to step 
on the weakened structure and tumble 
through. In the one instance your 
suspicion was aroused and you avoided 
what had the appearance of being un- 
natural while in the latter instance, 
being totally unsuspicious, you fell 
into a trap. 


UPPOSE you wish to make a set 

on a mound. Don’t hack the sur- 
face all up, digging here and there for 
dirt to cover your trap. Don’t leave 
a big hollow where you hide the trap 
or a hump either. Probably the very 
coyote you wish to trap has stood on 
that very mound a thousand times and 
if it doesn’t look perfectly natural 
when he visits it again you can bank 
on his being suspicious and a suspi- 
cious coyote is mighty hard to trap, at 
least near the spot where his fears 
were excited. The only remedy, once 
his suspicion is aroused, is to get him 
into another set when he’s least ex- 
pecting it. It’s like feinting with the 
left for the stomach and landing a 
knockout with the right to the point 
of the chin. An illustration? You 
bet! 

Last winter we trapped 
for some pretty wise old 
coyotes in a certain valley 
among the mountain 
ranges. We stayed with 
an old prospector who had 
done some trapping now 
and again and from him 
we first learned the va- 
rious methods which had 
been practiced on the 
“night students” of the 
section we wished to trap. 
Now there were men in 
that country who were old 
in experience but most of 
them had got into the rut 
we spoke of before—they 
used the same old sets time 

and time again and once in a while 
they’d get a weak-minded coyote. The 
old prospector told us we’d have a 
hard job getting any coyotes around 
there, since the men who lived there 
weren’t having much success. But we 
got busy. ° 


OWN on a bench just above the 
West Fork we hung a skunk, un- 
skinned, up in a bush about four feet 
from the ground. At the base of the 
bush we set two traps, just in the way 


(Continued on page 117), 
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The Bird Angler 


Gay and Vivacious, the Kingfisher Is Nevertheless 


HIS bird is one of a numerous 
genus fairly abundant in all 
parts of the globe. In India, 

Australia, Europe and Africa the dif- 

ferent varieties range from 

the tiny, brilliant hued crea- 

ture of Java to the big 

“Laughing Jackass” of New 

South Wales—all are well 

built, strong of wing and 

handsomely colored, blue 

and green being the domi- 

nant feature, especially in 

the common European 

species, which is decorated 

in the most splendid hues of 

azure, green and orange. 

The color of our native 

species is more sober, being 

a dark slate colored blue, 

with pure white belly and 

throat, prettily mottled in 

white on the wings and on 

the tail, with a belt across 

the breast in gray, some- 

times mixed with orange. 

The color varies somewhat 

in different specimens, 

though the male and female 

are very similar, both in 

size and color—measuring 

from beak to tail twelve to 

fifteen inches. Its most 

distinguishing feature, how- 

ever, is the head, being 

furnished with a crest of 

long pointed feathers which 

can be raised or depressed 

at will. 

The belted kingfisher is 

very common all over North 

America, migrating north 

and south, according to the 

temperature; as soon as the 

ice leaves the water it ar- 

rives, and reaches the vicin- 

ity of New York State 

about April 1; it at once 

begins its angling operations, which 

continue until late in the fall. 


igen bird is admirably provided by 
nature with means to catch fish. 
Man is a comparative duffer at the 
game; even with all his ingenious de- 
vices he cannot take thirty to fifty fish 
each day and keep it up all the season 
through. The kingfisher has a vision 
so keen, that even when passing with 
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a Dangerous Trout Enemy 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Illustrated by the Author 


meteor-like flight over the water he will 
suddenly check himself in mid-career, 
hovering over the spot for a time 
watching the finny tribe below as they 


“A struggling fish between the mandibles of his 


lance-like beak” 


swim to and fro, then plunge after 
them. Rapid streams are his favorite 
place of resort, nearby on some high 
bank of sand or clay, he chooses a 
situation for his nest, and digs with his 
bill and claws a hole four or five feet 
in extent. 

They are very tenacious of their 
haunts, and the same pair will breed 
for several successive years in the 
same hole. For some miles up and 


down the stream, they have certain 

chosen places to fish, usually perching 

on a branch which overhangs the 

water; this act has a two-fold ad- 
vantage—one, where they 
can rest and gorge; also to 
preen and dry their 
feathers. 


pmon these resting-places 
they will rise fifty feet 
in the air, fluttering their 
wings in the same _ spot, 
with piercing eyes watching 
their prey; suddenly, with 
a curious spiral kind of 
plunge will dart into the 
water, scattering’ the finny 
tribe in all directions, and 
soon emerge with the spray 
dripping from them and a 
struggling fish in their 
lance-like beak. The bird 
will then fly off to his fav- 
orite perch; then, with a 
few sharp raps he will beat 
out the life of the fish on 
the branch beside him. 
After a little maneuvering, 
it is worked so that the fish © 
can be swallowed head fore- 
most, and is soon lost to 
sight in his capacious 
throat. All creatures that 
feed on fish, birds or ani- 
mals, take care to swallow 
fishes head first, because 
many have sharp spines on 
their dorsal fins that would 
tear so sensitive a part as 
the throat, as it passes 
down. With a self-satisfied 
air he will then sit working 
his crop back and forth in 
a strange manner, as if to 
help digestion; while be- 
tween times he will trim 
and oil his wet and ruffled 
feathers, with his long beak and tongue. 
Just as soon (and it is not long) as 
the food is comfortably placed, he is 
alert and ready for another dive; this 
he repeats over and over again while 
daylight lasts, so that it may be said, 
with entire truth, he kills and baskets 
fifty young trout or other fish each 
day, including Sundays, and a fair 
estimate of his angling skill may be 
put down at 8,750 fish for the season. 











These being mostly fingerlings, prob- 
ably 90 per cent have been placed in the 
water by the State, which forbids his 
destruction. Were it possible to count 
the number of these birds living and 
breeding in the States of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania alone, it 
would be found that millions of fish are 
annually destroyed by this active bird. 


HE Belted Kingfisher is a saucy and 

cute bird. He well knows what a 
gun is for, and, the moment he sees the 
man with a gun, he will fly off with 
astonishing swiftness, making loud, 
dissonant screeches to show his dis- 
pleasure. The average person visiting 
the country rarely gets a good view of 
him, so shy and so timid is he when 
disturbed in his honest efforts to earn 
a living. It is the angler who wades 
silently along a trout stream who is en- 
abled to watch and study his habits, 
for the bird seems to know the fishing- 
rod can do him no harm. No matter 
where or to what stream the writer 
goes to fish, the Kingfisher is there be- 
fore him, and, with only his beak to 
fish with, whatever the conditions and 
weather he beats the angler at the game 
—every time. 

During an angling trip to Chautau- 
qua Lake for mascalonge, I had a rare 
opportunity from a boat, hidden in the 
tall weeds, to watch a pair of these 
birds, the sketches to this article being 
the result. 


oo are excessively shy, difficult to 
shoot, and, when once shot at, and 
not brought down, they will leave their 
favorite haunts for days, gradually 
working their way back, carefully spy- 
ing around for the gun, or even the 
man, they keeping at a distance. Being 


hows 
Reo 
———— 


very anxious to secure 
one, for the purpose of 
close study, I asked a 
young farmer (an excel- 
lent shot) to get one. 
“Oh, yes; easy!” he re- 
plied. Yet for some days 
he followed up a pair 
without getting within 
range, after the first un- 
successful shot had been 
fired. He explained: 
They were all aware of 
the deadliness of his gun, 
for on numerous occa- 
sions they gave him 
chances when he éafried; 
no gun; so he had to; 
trap one — fortunately 
they are easily taken in 
this way. 


* 


HE trap should be 

fastened on the top 
of stakes driven in the 
water near their fishing 
haunts; these stakes 
should be 10 feet long, 
with a small, flat piece of 
wood nailed to the top to 
support the trap; simply 
have it set, so that the 
little plate of the trap is 
the highest point. The 
trap should be securely 
fastened to the stake by 
a cord or chain, and the 
birds will invariably fly 
to these stakes, and so 
get caught. A_ small 
round steel trap will be 
best. In this way many 
birds can be captured without the aid 
of the gun and with much less trouble. 
On half a mile of the Caledonia Spring 


























“With a plunge, he darts into the water, scattering the members of 
the finny tribe” 








“He trims and oils his wet and ruffled 
feathers” 


Creek, in northern New York, one hun- 

dred and eighty Kingfishers were 
trapped in one season. It can readily 
be understood what a pest fish cultur- 
ists regard them, for what must it be, 
during the nesting season, with five 
young ones that quickly imitate their 
parents’ voracity, and, when fully 
grown, wage the same destructive war, 
without molestation and restraint. 


ATURE has provided no destroyer, 

for the Kingfisher is a bold and 
defiant bird, swift of flight; armed with 
a powerful lance-like beak, he is well 
able to take care of himself and is a 
match for all comers. For that reason 
he should be trapped and killed. Thus 
we have the ludicrous spectacle of the 
State spending one hundred thousand 
dollars annually on fish and game prop- 
agation, under undoubtedly competent 
officials, and these same officials are 
equally severe in punishing by heavy 
fines any or all who take, or have in 
their possession this bird, which cer- 
tainly destroys 60 per cent of the work 
(Continued on page 120); 
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Reynard the Invincible 


Some Impromptu Adventures with the Red Foxes 


T is recog- 
| nized, I _ be- 

lieve, today, 
by the foremost 
educators’ that 
it was FOREST 
AND STREAM’S 
old correspond- 
ent, Rowland E. 

Robinson who 

saved the real 
vernacular of 

rural New Eng- 

land from to- 

tal annihilation 
through the me- 

dium of his 
“Danvis Folks,” 
“Uncle Lisha’s 
Shop,” “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps” 

and other 
charming 
sketches pub- 

lished in these 
columns a quar- 

ter of a century 

ago. Through all 

his work he carries a vein of outdoor 
life, shooting, fishing and the like, chief 
of which is fox hunting. 

But the type of old-fashioned fox 
hunter idealized in Sam Lovel has 
passed away and very few sportsmen 
of to-day think of pursuing Bre’r Fox, 
either for pleasure or profit. 

It is said that the fox is the only 
predatory animal that has held his own 
against the march of civilization and 
still exists in material numbers in the 
highest cultivated regions. His ability 
to fend himself seems implanted in his 
crafty little heart, and no terrain be it 
worked with Hollandic thoroughness 
daunts him and he can always find a 
refuge from which he can sally forth 
at night and glean easy pickings 
“From the farmer’s barn by the way.” 


ERE the numbers of hunters who 

go forth to hunt questioned in the 
premises, I am quite sure that not one 
in a hundred could truly testify, that 
in his excursions during the open sea- 
son he had ever seen a red fox, a ma- 
jority would say that their aspirations 
never got beyond squirrels, woodchucks, 
rabbits, ruffed grouse, wild ducks and 
Mongolian pheasants, they never even 
considered the possibility of seeing a 
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of the Genesee Valley 


By H. S. De LONG 


Good timber, a quartet of foxhound puppies 


fox, much less of shooting one, and yet 
all through the eastern states in every 
country and township there are many 
of them left. 


Hé is a wary little chap, this r2ar 
guard of the teeming wild things 
that our great grandfathers knew when 
they tackled this broad wilderness with 
axe and rifle—he won’t wait for the 
cautious squirrel hunter moving quietly 
through the October woods with his 
eyes carefully scanning the tops of the 
hickories and chestnuts, to catch a 
glimpse of his glorious brush when in- 
terrupted in his morning quest of field 
mice; no indeed, long before the sports- 
man comes in sight his keen nose warns 
him and he fades away into the thicket 
like a shadow. 

Primarily nocturnal, the fox extends 
his working hours well into the fore- 
noon, rests during the middle of the 
day, picking up his activities again 
near sundown. He has a queer trait of 
taking his mid-day siesta in the open 
stretched along the top rail of a worm 
fence; coiled on the sunny surface of 
a flat topped stump or warm smooth 
boulder. It is said he sleeps with one 
eye open and one can well believe it, 
for so attuned are his sensitive nerves 


to the fact that 

danger lurks ev- 

erywhere and a 

tragic end 

awaits him, that 

to glimpse his 

form at one of 

those daylight 

relaxations can 

only be credited 

to pure acci- 

dent. My only 

experience 

along this line 

leads me after 

wea re of 

thought to pre- 

sume that a spe- 

cially extra 

banquet the 

night before had 

made his sleep 

deeper than 

usual. At any 

rate, I saw him 

fair. I was 

_ squirrel  shoot- 

ing one bright 

September day in Cousin George’s wood 

lot over in Ontario County. This wood 

lot covering forty-five acres of original 

forest was blocked out by George’s 

great-grandfather when he took out his 

grant for the home farm from the land 

office in Canandaigua in 1795. His 

idea was to preserve this tract intact 

for his and future generations; and his 

wishes have been carried out. Only 

fully matured trees and those showing 

signs of deterioration have been taken 

out, and while there has always been 

plenty of building timber used and 

thousands of cords of stove-wood cut, 

the forest gives no sign of depletion 

but stands to-day a beautiful sylvan 

monument to the old pioneer’s wisdom. 

Advancing coal prices worry Cousin 

George not at all and being a bachelor, 

he makes his trees children and I really 

believe he knows them every one; I am 

sure he loves them and when at times 

some eager bee hunter fells one of his 

favorites for a pail full of dirty honey, 

he grieves as over the loss of some fa- 

vorite animal and sadly cuts up the 
remains into stove length. 


2 heen along the bottom of a 
shallow gully where a tiny stream 
so moistened the grasses along its 














border that my footfalls were inaudible, 
I was scanning the sun-bathed tops of 
trees above me for possible shots. The 
air was still and windless and I came 
suddenly out into a widening of the 
gully where the sun poured in warmly, 
a red fox that had been sunning him- 
self on a great boulder and taking a 
morning nap, with a yap of surprise 
leaped from his perch and the only im- 
pression I retained was a flying figure, 
a red streak and silence. I think his 
startled bark must have brought my 
eyes from the treetops just in time to 
note his leap and although I fired in his 
general direction, I was just as startled 
as he and my shot flew wide. 


FOX running ahead of a hound 

only toys with his purstier, with 
perfect confidence in his speed he en- 
joys the sport and often will gain on 
his persistent trailer and wait for him 
to come up quite close before renewing 
the race. Unless wounded, he is abso- 
lutely safe from a following hound and 
he knows it. He delights in covering 
his trail by making long sidewise leaps 
to the top of a rail fence and thread- 
ing its zigzag way for many rods be- 
fore taking to the ground again, he 
will gingerly wade up or down some 
little stream crossing the course of the 
chase, then take to a convenient high 
point and watch the maneuvers of his 
baffled pursuer as he searches for the 
lost trail; thus combining rest and 
amusement, while he laughs to himself 
‘in his foxy way. 

When I was a boy out here in the 
Genesee Valley, now many years ago, 
there were a number of old-time fox 
hunters who took in the sport regu- 
larly, even as elderly men to-day turn to 
golf for health and recreation. I recall 
Robert Nicholson, Alanson Hall, ’Squire 
Dorr and Ezekiel Ogden as perfect sam- 
ples of their kind.. All of them were 
staid business men past middle age and 
standing high in the community. My 
recollection is that they always went 
alone on their hunts, each one having 
his favorite territory that all the rest 
respected. 


To kept no yelping pack or stables 

filled with blooded ‘hunters,’ but 
each man had a wise old fox hound in 
a home-made kennel in the back yard 
whose deep mouthed exultant baying 
at early morning in the fall of the year 
would cause the fathers of the neighbor- 
hood to remark as they turned over for 
another nap, “Well wife, "Lance and 
old Brave are off again after foxes” or 
“Bob and the hound will wake up 
Poags Hole to-day,” and who can say 
these men did not get a slice of the best 
of life? If they got a shot at Reynard 
dallying along before the hound and 


saw him cringe before the merciless 
rain of No. 6 shot from the medium 
choke barrels of their muzzle loading 
cap lock guns they were thrilled with a 
joy unspeakable; but if after tramping 
all day they only had the music of the 
hound to cheer them, they were not 
downhearted, rather were they happy 
and content and could answer to the 
query, “What luck?” with a serene and 
smiling face. ; 
Never a fox hunter myself, I was a 
lover of the fields and woods from my 
earliest recollection. At the mature age 
of twelve, father bought me a gun and 
one of the problems of my life has been 
to try to find out why such a sensible 
staid kind man as father should have 
done such a thing. Perhaps prevailing 
conditions had a bit to do with it for it 
happened this way. It was war time 
back in ’68. Billy Opp, a lad who had 
worked for father was home on sick 
leave. He came over to the shop one 
day with a rather shaky looking single 
barrelled shotgun on his shoulder; he 
was convalescing rapidly and evidently 
had dropped in to see the boys for old 
times’ sake. Billy’s malady had a pe- 
culiarity, he could not (or said he could 
not) speak aloud and carried on all his 
conversation in a husky whisper. 


Fr was Saturday and happening to be 

in the shop, I noticed Billy sibilating 
in father’s ear close up as the machin- 
ery was buzzing with war-time ardor. 
Stealing up to the pair, I heard father 
say, “How much you want for the old 
fuzee?” Billy rather forgot himself 
in his anxiety to sell and I heard him 
distinctly say “Twenty shillin boss and 
mighty cheap at that. Just the thing 
for the boy.” Right here was where I 
came in with a fervent, “O please buy 
it pa. I’ll be awfully careful,” so he 
counted out the money and handed me 
the gun, remarking as he turned back 
to his work, “I don’t know what your 
mother will say.” O the pride I took in 
this, my first gun with its potmetal 
barrel, thin maple stock and wabbly 
uncertain action; Uncle Will tightened 
it up, tested it, declared it safe and a 
good shooter and father detailed a man 
to take me to the woods and show me 
how to use it. I was an apt, albeit, a 
careful scholar; mother had coached 
me and three red squirrels fell to my 
prowess and so was I initiated in the 
noble art of woodcraft. 

Who has not heard of, or better, seen 
the Genesee Valley, that beauty spot of 
Western New York reaching fifty miles 
north and south from the bustling vil- 








lage of Dansville to the important com- 
mercial city of Rochester near Lake 
Ontario? At Mount Morris the Gene- 
see river breaks into the valley, having 
cut its way from the south through a 
wonderful gorge that holds in its em- 
brace the well-known Letchworth park 
and a series of falls and wonderful 
views that attract thousands of tour- 
ists in season. ; 


EACHING the valley level, it is 

joined by its main tributary, Ca- 
naseraga creek known in early days as 
the Little Genesee, and flows on quietly 
north, fed by the outlets of Noneoye, 
Hemlock and Conesuo lakes, when ar- 
riving at Rochester a considerable river, 
it takes its final plunge over two great 
cataracts and is swallowed up in the 
great lake. 


It has been my fortune to live in the 
village holding the south end of this 
delectable valley for more than sixty 
years. Our location is ideal; on every 
side, except the north, rise hills a thou- 
sand feet and more and the town lies 
in a cul de sac from whence there is no 
escape except by long heavy grades. A 
great trunk line railway has cut its 
rocky. right of way along the mountain 
on the east, where, from an elevation of 
some five hundred feet, the passengers 
may look down on our happy isolation. 
These hills round about have been my 
joy and pride for all these years, fresh 
every morning and new every evening. 
I have explored them all and found 
them good. Debouching into the valley 
are numerous gullies and miniature 
gorges, each with its own little stream 
of mountain water. Some of these 
reach far back into the hills and re- 
veal many ledges of outcropping rock 
where the fox may make his den and 
dwell in safety; here is his refuge when 
tired of the chase and secure in these 
fastnesses, hé holds his own against 
all comers. 


I] HAVE always admired Reynard for 
his consummate skill in looking out 
for himself, but I never started afield 
with gun and dog with special designs 
on his undoing. One morning, I footed 
up to Shoehammer woods, ostensibly 
for squirrels and not having much luck, 
decided to try Geigers where there were 
many chestnut trees. Geigers was a 
big tract of woodland at the foot of 
the ridge in the Poags Hole Valley a 
half mile away. On a farm in this 
valley lived my friend Billy Opp from 
whom I hed had my first gun, but this 
was years after that episode and I car- 
ried a good breech loader now and 
mother’s admonitions were not a part 
of my day’s sport. Billy kept a hound 
that he told me used to amuse his lonely 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Island, near St. Petersburg, Florida 

enjoying a brief vacation, and had 
been content with fishing from the city 
pier, where small fish such as mango 
snapper, mackerel, grouper, and red 
fish were caught in abundance without 
any great amount of effort or particu- 
lar skill. Then the really professional 
anglers arrived, and began to go after 
the king of all the finny tribe—the tar- 
pon, often known as the “Silver King.” 

After watching the professionals go 
out, and seeing them return with their 
beautiful prizes, and listening to their 
tales of strenuous fights, I determined 
to catch a tarpon, or waste the re- 
mainder of my vacation in the attempt. 

While I had often captured tarpon 
by harpooning, the sport of hooking, 
and playing one to a successful termi- 
nation, had never been among my pis- 
catorial achievements, but after in- 
specting the eighteen, and twenty-four 
thread lines the tarpon anglers were 
using, the trick did not strike me as 
such a wonderful feat after all. 

Before getting my tarpon tackle, I 
nearly drove the old-timers to the point 
of jumping overboard in my search for 
inside dope pertaining to the secrets of 
tarpon fishing. Among other things I 
learned that very often expert fisher- 
men caught large king fish, and in iso- 
lated cases small tarpon had been suc- 
cessfully landed with nine thread line. 


| isien sojourning at Pass a Grille 


IGHT then I decided to try my luck 

with the small line, and if the try 
proved futile, then to substitute the 
larger thread. 

An exceptionally good split bamboo 
rod of ten ounces, six feet long, and 
a good reel, being among my tackle on 
hand, all that was needed to complete 
my outfit was 600 feet of nine thread 
line, several leaders, and medium hooks 
sharpened to a needle’s point, swivels, 
sheet lead, etc. After procuring these 
articles, all that was lacking to begin 
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Leaving the water 






my quest for the big ones, was the bait, 
and a good guide with a boat, the moon 
and weather being all that could be 
desired. 

It was necessary for me to wait sev- 
eral days, days that seemed like weeks, 
with the result that my impatience al- 
most got the better of my determination 
to have George-Roberts, the recognized 
peer of all tarpon guides, take me out. 

However, the day to go finally ar- 
rived, myself, a young man whose name 
I do not recall, who was called “Butch,” 
and George the guide headed for the 
tarpon feeding grounds at Egmont Key, 
eight miles from Pass a Grille. 


oon after reaching the. spot where 
the wily tarpon were wont to ca- 
vort, the tide just right, and everything 
favorable for good fishing, George had 
a strike, lost his bait, and found his 
hook bent. By this time it was neces- 
sary to start the engine, and run the 
boat back to the fishing grounds, as 
we were drifting with the current 
which was running so swiftly that 
about twenty minutes was as long as 
we could fish at a time before getting 
back into position. 

There were at least ten other boats 
in our immediate vicinity with from 
two to four persons in each, and some 
of them were having great sport, oblivi- 
ous to everything except the business 
in hand—that of trying to land a fish 
that is quicker than lightning, stub- 
born as a mule, tricky, and apparently 
tireless. 

At one moment there were as many 
as five silver beauties in the air at one 
time, jumping clear of the water in 
their frantic efforts to dislodge the cruel 
hook. The water seemed alive with 
tarpon. 

As soon as we reached the spot where 
we thought good fishing most likely, 
Butch and I cast out while George was 
putting a new hook on his line. Min- 
utes that seemed hours passed with 
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anglers near us having the time of their 
lives while we were evidently jinxed. 
Butch was in the bow, while I occupied 
the stern of the launch; not a word was 
being spoken, muscles and nerves were 
taut, when suddenly a whopper tarpon 
left the water almost beneath me, 
within two feet of my rod. 


HAT silver beauty headed skyward, 
to the accompaniment of a lusty 
yell from Butch, and came very nearly 
finishing me right then and there, for 
I was within an inch of going over- 
board. Butch gave the boat an awful 
lurch at the same time he let out his 
Indian war whoop, and I knew the wa- 
ters there were infested with leopard 
sharks of tremendous size and ferocity. 
Butch spilled himself all over the 
boat for several seconds before he was 
able to settle down for the fight, which 
he handled like a veteran after finding 
himself. For twenty-five minutes Butch 
had both hands full; his fish made three 
beautiful air trips, and we could see 
that the tarpon would weigh in the 
neighborhood of 140 pounds. As a 24- 
thread line was being used, and the fish 
was without doubt well hooked, it 
looked as though the betting was in 
favor of Butch. 

Suddenly his line drooped, became 
slack, a crimson splotch appeared on 
the surface of the water, telling us 
plainer than words that Butch had lost 
his prize, and that a shark had butch- 
ered his tarpon, making me shiver all 
over again when I thought of my nar- 
row escape a few moments before. 


ote was some mad; between puffs 
he gave vent to his wrath, freely 
interpersed with his opinions of sharks 
in general, and the one that took his 
fish in particular, while George ran the 
boat back for another start. 

The guide had been so busy maneu- 
vering the boat while Butch was play- 
ing his fish, that he had not quite fin- 
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ished putting a new hook on his line. 

Butch was busy repairing the dam- 
age the tarpon and shark had done his 
outfit, so for the time being this left me 
fishing alone after having put a fresh 
wiggly shiner on my hook. I allowed 
about 80 feet of line to play out, the 
water being approximately 15 fathoms 
deep where we were fishing. 

I was still fishing comfortably from 
the stern, all set and ready for the 
strike that my thumping insides seemed 
to tell me was coming. 

Five minutes went by, and nary a 
nibble. I shifted my position just a 
trifle and had started to cross my legs 
for further comfort when tug went my 
line, and my rod dipped into the water. 


ITH a quick jerk upward as stout 

as I dared with the small line in 
use, I was successful in getting a hook 
hold, then things began to happen. My 
reel began to sing and scream, the 
thumb guard in some way had become 
turned around the wrong way, and just 
as my fish left the water I realized that 
all the skin was being burnt off my 
thumb where it was pressed against the 
line acting as a brake. By using both 
hands, and lots of awkward manipula- 
tion, to say nothing of some difficulty, 
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I was finally able to get the guard in 
place, and then the fight was on. 


FTER the first jump, which gave 
me an opportunity to see that it 
was a whale of a tarpon (or so it ap- 
peared to me), the fighter made a 
straight-away run for at least 300 feet 
before again leaping high into the air, 
shaking his gills in a frenzy to be rid 
of the thoroughly lodged hook. In the 
meantime the guide had started the mo- 
tor, and we followed the fish in order 
to give me an opportunity to get in 
some of my line, which I was able to do 
after Mr. Tarpon had run out at least 
500 feet of it. 

The gamy rascal tried several tarpon 
tricks, such as allowing himself to be 
reeled in for a hundred feet or more, 
and then without any warning what- 
ever, away he’d go like a shot for sev- 
eral hundred feet more. After having 
fought my fish for some time, I had 
with a great deal of pumping, and per- 
suading, reeled him to within thirty 
feet of the launch, and was beginning 
to pat myself on the back thinking that 
I had him whipped, when away like a 
flash he went George yelling to me at 
the same time “let him go the sharks 
are after him.” Let go I did, and of all 
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A good illustration of a leaping “Silver King” 


the screeching I ever heard a reel make, 
mine topped them all until about 400 
feet of line had run out and then be- 
came slack. 

I was plum flabbergasted, feeling 
sure that after all my hard work care- 
ful, and eager efforts, my fish was 
gone, and while it had been royal sport 
while it lasted all the heart was gone 
out of me. 

Reeling in my line until I had about 
300 feet of it in, I hesitated for a mo- 
ment to say something to one of my 
companions, when zizz went my reel 
again, the handle of which knocked 
several strips of skin off my thumb, and 
knuckles before I realized what was 
happening, but when I did come to and 
felt that there was still a chance to get 
my tarpon the pain was forgotten. 


OR two hours and fifteen minutes 
the contest lasted. Sometimes I 
would succeed in getting my tarpon 
within a short distance of the boat, and 
feel that the fight was at last over, 
only to see or rather feel him go again 
with apparently more pep than ever. 
During the last fifteen minutes of the 
fray, I was in no shape so far as wear- 
ing apparel was concerned, for polite 
(Continued on page 123) 
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ARBITRARY POWER TOO CLOSELY 
CENTRALIZED 


OR many years FOREST AND STREAM has been 
so completely committed to the principles of 
game refuges that its natural inclination is to 

accept all movements in that direction, particularly 
those sponsored by the American Game Protective 
Association, in which it has reposed great confi- 
dence. We are not unmindful, however, of the dan- 
ger that lies in overlooking things which are bad 
out of the impelling desire to obtain that which is 
good. Therein lies the danger of most legislation. 

At the present moment there is no overlooking 
the fact that the men opposing the Game Refuge 
Bill have their feet on solid ground and there are 
good reasons for the wave of resentment against 
both the bill and its sponsors that has developed 
so steadily. 

The keenest enthusiast over the desirability of 
game refuges will find difficulty in escaping the 
conclusion that the men behind the present Game 
Refuge Bill are asking for more power than should 
be placed in the hands of so small a group. 

Stripped of its verbiage, what the present bill 
actually does is to confer upon seven men—who 
may or may not be sportsmen—arbitrary powers 
which the sportsmen of this country should hesitate 
— delegating to any seven men who have ever 
ived. 

This bill as written, authorizes the taxation of 
the shooters of this country for a sum of money 
running into the millions annually. The disburse- 
ment of this money is placed in the hands of seven 
men beyond the direct controi of the sportsmen 
who have been taxed. It authorizes these men to 
enact regulations which will have the effect and 
force of criminal law, and it further authorizes 
them to spend millions of dollars in the purchase 
of lands when and where they will. 

The improvements in fish and gamé conditions 
that have been registered in the past quarter of a 
century can be attributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the official game commissions now func- 
tioning in many states. They have awakened pub- 
lic consciousness and steadily overcome difficulties. 
It is to these state and local institutions, rather 
than to great national organizations that the 
sportsmen of this country must look for the ulti- 
mate solution of their problems. 
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Dangers In 


Before the sportsmen of this country freely grant 
to a new national commission the right to place 
another burden upon farmers, widening the 
breach between them that should be bridged, and 
before relinquishing rights and possessions that 
have always been recognized as those of the com- 
monwealth, it will be well for them to concern 
themselves with things well within their hands, 
the disposition of funds that they are now paying 
into their state treasuries, and the support that 
their legislatures are according to their state game 
commissions. It is well to bear in mind that if 
a quail can be made a song bird in Ohio, it would 
not be difficult for a federal commission to declare 
a ruffed grouse or a prairie chicken a migratory 
bird in any other section of the union. 

FOREST AND STREAM has in no way lost its be- 
lief in the vital necessity of game reservations. 
They were contemplated in the original migratory 
bird law borne of the wisdom of the Honorable 
George Shiras, 3d, and sponsored through the 
legislature of eleven states by this old magazine, 
but it also believes that the sportsmen of this coun- 
try should carefully consider any bill that com- 
pletely relinquishes their rights and control over 
the land and game within the borders of the state 
in which they live. 


POWER SHOULD BE INVESTED IN STATE 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONS 


We have been informed by more than one mem- 
ber of the American Game Protective Association 
that there is an understanding between Dr. Nelson 
and Mr. Burnham that no lands are to be purchased 
or leased for game refuges without consulting with 
Mr. Burnham. 

We are not reflecting upon the integrity or good 
faith of Mr. Burnham. There are no grounds for 
so doing. The bill has not been passed; no moneys 
have been collected and no moneys disbursed. It 
is perfectly natural that Dr. Nelson in the ordinary 
performance of his duties should desire the ap- 
proval of his acts from the sportsmen of this 
country. What we do desire to point out, however, 
is that Mr. Burnham is not the authorized repre- 
sentative of the sportsmen of this country. Mr. 
Burnham is the salaried employee of an organiza- 
tion devoted to the protection and propagation of 
game, to which he has devoted many years and in 
which he is undoubtedly thoroughly sincere. 


We believe the Game Refuge Bill should be 
amended so as to give the authorized game com- 
missioners of each state control of the moneys col- 
lected within their border. These state officials, if 
they so desire, can create a smaller board to con- 
fer with Dr. Nelson and the officials in Washing- 
ton. We do not believe a bill that confers so much 
power upon so small a group of men in Washington 
and New York will meet with the approval of the 
country. 





The Game Refuge Bill 


STATEMENTS OF SENATORS REED AND 
WADSWORTH 


The professional protectionists, ex-officials and 
petty politicians who have lost faith in their states 
and their ability to function in affairs that are 
rightfully their own, should be questioned by the 
sportsmen who are following them. Before rush- 
ing blindly into new legislation, every citizen of 
this land should carefully consider the statement 
made by Senator James A. Reed of Missouri before 
the Nebraska Bar Association. “If the march to- 
wards centralism of -power in the federal govern- 
ment is not soon arrested, state governments might 
as well cease to exist. The dockets of our federal 
courts are crowded with cases hitherto cognizable 
by state courts. Federal officers by thousands 
swarm over the country assuming rights of espion- 
age and arrest which are repugnant to the genius 
of our government and offensive to our civiliza- 
tion.” nee 

Senator James W. Wadsworth of New York has 
declared: “If the tendency towards centralism of 
power in the federal government goes on, the gov- 
ernment will perish of dry rot or corruption. There 


has been built up at Washington a bureaucracy so 


vast and complicated that no one can understand 
the operations of the Government of the United 
States as it exists today and it is a bureaucracy 
which is not responsive to public sentiment. If 
we don’t call a halt some time, we will have trans- 
formed our entire structure of government; we 
will be no longer a federal union of states; we 
shall become subject to an imperial government 
with our sense of responsibility gone and democ- 
racy wiped off the map. We are whittling at the 
‘structure established by the fathers. If we 
whittle long enough, we shall destroy it. 

“A habit of thought has been growing during 
the last twenty years which leads people to say, 
‘Let Washington do it,’ meaning the federal gov- 
ernment, when in most instances the people in their 
own community and in their own states can meet 
and solve the given problem without federal help.” 


LET EXPENDITURES BE 100% FOR GAME 
REFUGES 


As delicately as possible FOREST AND STREAM de- 
sires to call the attention to Dr. E. W. Nelson, of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, who has been so 
active in the developing of this new Federal Bu- 
reau, to the fact that this country is provided with 
a congressional body for the making of laws and 
that this body is both responsive and responsible 
to the people. 

To the sincere and earnest sportsmen committed 
to the passage of the Game Refuge Bill, FOREST 
AND STREAM desires to say, we agree with you 
heartily in the vital necessity for these refuges, 
but why allow 55% of the money collected from 
the sportsmen within your state to be diverted into 
the hands of a new Federal Bureau over which 


you have no control? Have you lost faith in your 
state? Have you lost faith in the principles of gov- 
ernment under which we have lived and prospered 
and which have conferred more benefits upon man- 
kind than any government that has ever lived? 


Why not place the money collected from the 
sportsmen within your state in the hands of the 
duly accredited officials of your state? Forget the 
new bureau that wants 55% of it for salaries and 
executive expenses. Let us spend 100% of it for 
Game Refuges. Let us forget political prejudices, 
race and creed and get together in this common 
— to make this world a better place in which 
o live. 


To Senator Brookhart who has fathered this 
bill, and whose slogan of “Give the government 
back to the people” has been heralded so loudly 
across the land, FOREST AND STREAM desires to say, 
“Don’t give us anything, Senator, just let us keep 
what we have.” 


e e e 
LOCAL NAMES OF BIRDS 


STUDY of the local names of American birds 

leads one to believe that our citizens delight 

to invent names for the species in which they 
take interest. In almost any region names for cer- 
tain birds can be found that are not used else- 
where. Hence it is possible to collect rather long 
lists of names for birds that attract popular atten- 
tion. For instance 92 localk names are known for 
a single species of wild duck, the ruddy. In this 
case as in others some of the names have a touch 
of humor or local color that renders their study 
a constant pleasure. The ruddy duck for instance 
gets such appellations as booby, dumb-bird and 
sleepy-head because it is slow to take alarm; and 
others like hard-head, leather-breeches and shot- 
pouch because so often it safely emerges from a 
perfect rain of shot. It has various derogatory 
nicknames among the mildest of which are dinky, 
blatherskite and fool duck. 

The study of the local names of birds is not for 
interest and pleasure solely but has utility in that 
the proper local names of birds must often be used 
in legal proceedings in order to secure convictions 
by juries or even by judges for violations of bird 
protective laws. Some of the State laws especially 
refer to various birds by local names, and it is 
evident at once that it would be useless to indict 
anyone for illegal shooting of the chewink when 
the local protective law lists the bird as the joeree. 

For the use of Federal and State Wardens and 
for distribution to all interested in the general 
subject of bird names, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published an illustrated 
and indexed catalog of more than 3,000 local 
names of migratory game birds. This publication, 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 13, treating names of 
the ducks, geese, swans, cranes, rails, shorebirds, 
dives and the bobolink may be obtained as long as 
the supply lasts, upon request addressed to the 
Office of Publications, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Dry Fly Fishing 
Two Simple Adjuvants 
I 
HE ordinary method of attaching 
T a leader to the tapered line by a 
knot is far from ideal. I shall 
mention a few of its objectionable fea- 
tures and will then show how they may 
be avoided by a simple ex- 
pedient. (1) When fish are 
timid and educated by the 
experiences of generations 
this knot upon the smooth 
surface of a pool becomes a 
warning of danger and dis- 
tracts the attention of the 
fish from the lure. Even in 
quick water the presence of 
the knot can do the angler 
no good. We try to obviate 
the conspicuousness of this 
undesirable object by using 
a long fine leader so that 
the knot and the fly may be 
widely separated. But with 
the long leader another an- 
noyance appears (2) in the 
accidental drawing of the 
knot through the guides of 
the rod while playing a fish. 
When a big fellow is trying 
the skill and patience of the 
angler to the utmost it is 
disheartening to have this 
knot catch in the guides 
with the rush of the trout 
or salmon producing just 
enough hindrance to bring 
about a fatal jerk so that 
when lightly hooked the 
longed-for prize escapes. 
(3) The gradual wearing 
out of the knotted part of 
the line necessitates cutting 
away successive sections so 
that in a season’s fishing 
there may be lost a foot or 
more. One _ becomes at- 
tached to a good line which has been 
treasured and groomed for years and 
it hurts to lose even an inch, a matter 
of sentiment rather than penuriousness. 
The method which I shall describe 
substitutes a joint between line and 
leader smooth enough to draw through 
the guides and, while not actually in- 
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visible, is far less obtrusive than the 
knot. The idea is to make a permanent 
loop of gut which is wound to the line 
with fine silk floss well impregnated 
with a wax the ingredients of which 
are shoemaker’s wax three parts, bees- 
wax one part, melted together by heat. 
I use a teaspoon over a candle flame 
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to make this wax. The figure shows 
the way in which this gut and line 
union is secured. The gut used should, 
be heavy and when once attached. .it 
will last for a season or two. . The 
knots in the gut shown in A and B are 
put in for the sake of security... The 
weaving of line and gut shown in B is 


not absolutely necessary if the wind- 
ing in C and D is sufficiently firm. In- 
deed, even the loop may be dispensed 
with by the purist and the line attached 
directly to the unlooped gut of the 
leader, repairing the latter as its ter- 
minal portions become worn out. Figs. 
F, G and E represents the union of loop 
to loop when the leader is 
attached to the line and the 
whole is put on the stretch. 
If the winding becomes 
frayed out after some 
weeks of fishing a little of 
the wax applied with thumb 
and finger will smooth it 
out. I have thoroughly 
tested this device’ and have 
demonstrated it to a num- 
ber of anglers with their 
invariable approval. 


II 


The second adjuvant re- 
ferred to in the title is ex- 
tremely simple but well 
worth knowing. I refer to 
a manner of carrying oil 
for the flies. While many 
neat and_ efficient little 
pieces of apparatus may be 
purchased at the _ tackle 
dealers it is after all merely 
the oil which is needed and 
this must be always with 
the angler. I use a little 
ointment box of metal with 
a screw cover, not larger 
than a half dollar and cnly 
about about four times as 
thick. I fill it with cotton 
well soaked in oil. Apply 
the oil by means of the 
finger pressed for a moment 
upon the cotton. Blow 
strongly upon the fly—es- 
pecially on the hackles, so 
as to spread them apart—and after 
two or three preliminary casts we are 
ready to drop the fly where it promises 
to yield the best results. Oil cannot spill 
when carried in this way, and one “load- 
ing” of cotton will last for weeks. 

Dr. Howarp LILIENTHAL, 
New York City. 
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Making Leather Buttons 
OME time when -you have been 
disgusted with looking for an im- 
portant button that should be 

“where it ain’t,’” try the following, 

upon return from your trip, where a 

piece of barb-wire has taken the place 

of the departed button. 

Buy a set of shotgun wad cutters, 
i. e., a 10, 12, 16, 20, and if you wish 
a 210, you will have to 
have the latter made by 
the party “under the 
spreading chestnut tree.” 
Steal all the scraps of sole 
leather that you can find, 
and you are ready for 
business. 

Pick out the size of but- 
ton you want, take a piece 
of wood, put leather on 
wood, cutter on leather, 
wallop said cutter, and 
you have a completed but- 
ton, except for the eyes 
which are punched or 
bored any old way, that 
set with waxed thread, 
will stick “real fillin’.” 

If you want a fancy job, 
round the edges with sand 
paper and waterproof the 
button. 

Harry IRWIN. 





A New Parking-place 
for Fish-hooks 


ISH-HOOKS! Who 
F hasn’t had a feeling 

of positive aversion 
for the tiny, treacherous 
little things when they 
catch into khaki and_ stick 
like original sin? 

We had a time of it, for several sea- 
sons with fish-hooks, for six members 
of our family turned into fishermen 
at the same time. It seemed to be 


catching like measles, and in conse- 
quence, fish-hooks were the bane of 
my existence. They did rather serious 
damage on several occasions to both 
flesh and raiment, and the nice leather 
cases for hooks from the city stores 
were not used at all. 





First, they wege.not considered quite 
sportsmanlike in our wilds, and sec- 
ondly, they were mostly spoiled by 
frequent duckings in rushing trout 
streams. 

So after suffering patiently, and 
putting up with the bother of fish- 
hooks about camp, on the floor, in the 
beds, tucked away in magazines and 
even in the teapot, I hailed with joy 
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with Rayer es 
re 
ing 
the discovery that came to our camp 
in the form of a permanent remedy 
one late summer afternoon. 

Bobby, age six, was playing Indian 
under the rocks, and as costumes for 
make-believe are scarce in a mountain 
wilderness, and his sister had to be 
scalped, he had tied the wire door- 
spring to her hat. From that inno- 
cent beginning came peace to all our 
fishermen! 

Sister’s hat happened to be dad's 





hat, also on that lucky day, and the 
long coiled spring was left wound 
about the crown. 

Early next morning dad left for up- 
stream, and wore the fateful hat. 


When he returned that evening, he 
had a big haul, which made rejoicings 
in camp, of course; but best of all, he 
showed us his original new kit for fish- 
hooks. 

There placed neatly in 
the coils of that old door- 
spring were his hooks, flies 
and all, each nicely sepa- 
rated from its neighbor, 
and ready for instant use! 

We ordered six coiled 
door-springs that very day 
from the city, to wind 
about the hats of all fisher- 
men in our camp, and by 
the end of that week, 
dozens of springs were be- 
ing ordered by the entire 
community. 

In fact, to be seen with- 
out a coil upon your hat, 
filled with shiny hooks, 
and a gay fly or two, was 
to be hopelessly old-fash- 
1oned out there under the 
pines in the land of trout. 


So I send this discovery 
to Nessmuk hoping it may 
serve to solve another of 
the many problems that 
life always brings along at 
the heels of camping out. 
If we all send in enough 
hints on how to manage, 
camping out may become 
so civilized that it won’t 
be much fun, but that day 
is still far away. 

This hat ornament can’t be called 
civilized, anyway, and the best part 
of all is the fact that when not being 
used for hooks, it can return to its old 
job of slamming the screen-door, or 
even be a scalp again, since sister is 
still wearing her hair bobbed. 

La FG 

Pasadena, 


California. 
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In physical proportions, the well bred setter offers a strange contrast to Bob, whose 


photo, unfortunately, we do not have 


OB, dear, kind, patient old Bob. 
B Will I ever forget that day in the 
woods with Bob? Not while 
these hands can steady a gun barrel 
and these eyes glance along its shining 
steel. r 

I was spending a week at old Si 
Evans’s on Rock Creek. The month 
was October. Pike and bass fishing 
were both at their best, and a right 
royal time I was having, breakfasting 
before daylight, wading all day in the 
clear waters of Rock Creek, listening at 
very short intervals to the music of the 
reel, whirling as only a Rock Creek pike 
or bass can make it whirl, returning at 
night tired and hungry to a game and 
fish dinner cooked in the style that has 
made Si Evans’s hotel famous through 
all the western country. 

I first saw Bob before daylight on 
a frosty October morning. I came 
downstairs very early, all equipped for 
a day’s fishing. In the office of the 
hotel a bright wood fire was burning. 
Mr. Evans was busy trimming his 
lamps behind the little counter. Be- 
fore the fire sat Bob. He never even 
looked around at my entrance; he sat 
with stolid indifference looking at the 
fire. 


E was very ugly. His little face 

was pinched and wrinkled and 
gloomy looking, his eyes were deep set 
and covered with shaggy eyebrows, a 
tuft of gray whiskers hung down from 
his long chin; his body was long and 
fat, his legs were crooked and bowed, 
with big joints and big feet. 

Ugly as he was, there was something 
dignified in the way he sat gazing at 
the fire, pursuing the bent of his own 
thoughts, regardless of all surround- 
ings. 
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“What is it, Si, and where did you 
get it?” 

“Oh, that? Why that’s 
raised Bob from a little dog.” 

“Well, you didn’t have much success 
raising him,” I said, with a laugh. “He 
isn’t much larger than a rabbit now.” 

“Oh, you needn’t laugh, Mr. Fred, 
he’s.a good little dog. Are you going to 
take your gun with you to-day? be- 
cause if you are, take Bob along; he’s 
a good little dog.” 

After a short drive Bob and I landed 
on the banks of Rock Creek. Thick 
gray fog was hanging over the stream. 
The morning was cold. I put on a large 
chub for bait. The third or fourth cast 
succeeded in fastening my hook into 
a sunken log well out in the stream. 
The hook was a favorite one that I 
didn’t care to lose, nor did I care to 
risk a wetting by wading out to it at 
this time in the morning. I fastened 
the rod and took up my gun, conclud- 
ing to spend an hour or so in the woods, 
trusting that something would loosen 
my hook in that time. 


Bob. I 


OB during all this time sat quietly 

on the bank, apparently absorbed 
in a deep canine philosophical question. 
I spoke to him as I took my gun. He 
quietly got up and trotted after me. 
We took our way across the broad 
meadows toward a distant piece of tim- 
ber. Several times while crossing the 
meadow I turned and spoke to Bob; he 
looked up, then looked down; and 
whether he was pleased with my recog- 
nition of him or not I couldn’t tell. If 
he was he gave no sign of it. Bob un- 
fortunately lacked that most expressive 
part of a dog’s anatomy, a tail, so it 
was difficult to interpret his feelings. 
Bob never left his place behind me until 


Bob 


The Tale of a Homely 
Tho Lovable 
Country Dog Who 
Possessed 
an Unusual Degree 
of Intelligence 


By F. I. SHERMAN 


we entered the woods. Then he trotted 
off, poked his head into all the fallen 
treetops, investigated every little clump 
of bushes, and finally got out of sight 
altogether. Ten minutes later his 
sharp, short bark came from another 
part of the woods. 


TURNED toward it, remarking, 

“Blast that dog! He has a ground 
squirrel treed and will scare all the 
game out of the woods with his bark.” 
T pushed my way through the thick un- 
derbrush in the direction of the bark. 
Suddenly whirr, whirr, whirr, went the 
grouse, seemingly out of every tree and 
bush in the neighborhood. Bob took it 
very good-naturedly and trotted off 
into the woods. Evidently he had 
hunted with awkward so-called sports- 
men. before. 

A few minutes later I heard his bark 
again. This time I approached more 
cautiously. At last I saw him sitting 
unconcerned in a little open place in 
the woods. Motionless he sat, save that 
every now and then he would raise his 
head and give a short sharp bark. On 
a bush a few rods from him stood a 
large cock grouse, his head up, his neck 
stretched, evidently an interested list- 
ener to Bob’s canine music. Bang! 
The concert ceased, the grouse was 
bagged, and Bob trotted off once more. 


H's bark soon sounded through the 


woods again. This time he had an 
audience of three; two were bagged. 
And so on until we had captured several 
very fine ruffed grouse. 

Soon I heard his bark again, this 
time it seemed to be moving. It came 
closer. I was trying to make. out. what 
this could mean, when a rabbit darted 
across the opening before me and en- 
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tered the brush before I could shoot. 
Bob came following after some 30 or 
40 feet behind the rabbit. A _ setter 
follows a rabbit so close that it is com- 
pelled to hole to escape. Bob seemed 
to understand this; he followed at a 
slow dog trot, just enough to keep the 
rabbit amused. I could hear his yelp 
going further and further, then circling 
round, then coming nearer and nearer. 
Presently the rabbit darted out of cover 
almost where he had before. This time 
I was ready for him and he joined the 
grouse; and the dog trotted off. In 
this little patch of underbrush Bob and 
I bagged four rabbits. 


R= was hunting along the hil'side 
above me. I was following along 
the bank of Rock Creek. Suddenly I saw 
three wild ducks on the further side of 
the creek; fine big fellows they were. 
I shot and killed one and wounded an- 
other. Bob came running to: me at the 
crack of the gun, stood a minute on the 
bank, then discovered the duck flutter- 
ing in the water. Without a word from 
me he jumped in, swam across, passed 
the dead duck (as it was safe), caught 
the wounded one, brought it to me, then 
went back for the dead one. 

Seeing me move off, he seemed to 
understand that his services were not 
longer needed and trotted into the 
woods without waiting an approving 
nod, petting or frisking about and low- 
ering his head as a setter is prone to 
do after he has made a successful point. 
Bob had too much business on hand to 
wait for any such nonsense. 

Soon I heard his now musical bark 
again. This time I found the dog ly- 
ing at the foot of an oak tree. I ex- 
amined the tree very carefully, but 
could see no grouse on it, and walked 
on, Bob reluctantly following. Pres- 
ently he lay down at the root of a 
hickory sapling and barked up it. 
There was no grouse on it. I started 
to leave. Bob barked more savagely. 
I turned back and examined the tree 
more carefully. This time I discov- 
ered a gray squirrel sticking to the 
trunk of the tree. Four squirrels were 
soon taken in this way. 


ne and I were on top of a little 

ridge. Suddenly I heard the fa- 
miliar bark of a gray squirrel in the 
valley below us. I started toward it. 
Bob got right behind me and seemed 
to pick his steps for fear he would 
make a noise and scare the squirrel. 
Presently I saw the squirrel in the top 
of a hickory tree far below us. Bob 
saw it at the same time. He darted past 
me down the hill. The squirrel began 
to jump from tree to tree. When I 


got down Bob was at least a dozen trees 
from the one on which I had first seen 








the squirrel, but the squirrel was on 
the tree he was under. Bob and I 
bagged thirteen squirrels in that piece 
of hickory timber. My last shell had 
been used on the thirteenth squirrel. It 
was approaching noon. We had made 
a satisfactory morning’s work—seven 
rulfed gruuse, four rabbits, two ducks, 
thirteen gray squirrels. I felt very 
well satisfied as I shouldered my game 
—not a light load—and turned back to 
Rock Creek. 

When we got back to the place where 
I had left my rod I discovered that the 
line, instead of extending across the 
creek in the direction of the sunken log, 
now stretched far *down the creek. 
Taking hold of the rod I was agreeably 
surprised to find a 5-lb. pike on the end 
of the line. Landing the fish, I fixed 
on a new bait, thréw out the line, and 
sat down on the bank, as I was very 
tired. After resting a few minutes I 
thought I would look at the bait to see 
whether it was alive. 

My line was a good deal longer than 
my rod. I felt too indolent to reel it 
up, so I threw the rod back of me, 
caught the line in my hand, when splash 
went a pike that had been following it. 
He almost jumped between my feet in 
his eagerness to get it. I cast the bait 
into the water and I could see his big 
fan-like tail turn as he caught the lure 
and ran off with it. After 
a lively tussle I landed 
him, a fine fellow. I put 
on another bait, and al- 
most instantly another 
took it, which proved ex- 
actly the same size—a not 
uncommon thing in pike 
fishing. 


OB and I then had 

lunch. An hour’s rest 
and a smoke freshened me 
up considerably. There 
were some choice looking 
pools below me on the 
creek, and I concluded to 
go to the nearest and try 
it. The bass began strik- 
ing keenly. I wandered 
from pool to pool, grew in- 
terested in the fishing and 
wandered further than I 
intended, I was certainly 
a mile below were I had 
first caught the pike. But 
the temptation was enough to lead any 
one astray. I had a string of black 
bass, ranging from 2 Ibs. to 4 Ibs. each. 
But where was Bob? I had not seen 
him for a long time. In fact, I had 
not thovght of him any more than I 
had thought of the game and pike I 
had left on the creek bank. I hurriedly 
gathered up my bass and started back. 
When I came near the spot I saw the 








game and pike lying perfectly safe 
where I had left them, and by the side 
of them lay Bob. 


STOPPED and watched him a while. 

There seemed something noble in the 
faithfulness of that little black dog. 
He knew I had left them unprotected, 
and through all the hours of the after- 
noon he lay there and watched them. 
While I stood looking at him some pigs, 
wandering through the woods, ap- 
proach nearer then I suppose Bob 
thought they ought to. Instantly he 
darted out, drove them far over the 
hill, then returned to his charge. 

A few minutes work transferred 
game and fish to my buggy. It was 
sundown. I had one large chub bait 
left. It was just the bait to tempt a 
hungry pike. I had seen a very large 
pike the day before in a pool a short 
distance up the creek. Calling Bob 
after me I started for the pool. The 
sun had gone down when I reached it. 
It lay dark and gloomy looking in the 
midst of the woods. A fallen treetop 
lay in the midst of the pool; I slipped 
my bait in near this and dragged it 
along the top of the water. It had 
not gone five feet before the pike came 
with a rush that shot him 2 ft. in the 
air, the bait lying across his huge 
mouth. Down he plunged and shot up. 

He was large, he was 
angry, he was fierce. I 
was afraid to let out too 
much line, so started to 
run along the bank. As I 
did so my foot caught, my 
ankle twisted, and I fell 
heavily. I tried to get up, 
but could not. The pain 
was intense. I sat there 
and played that fish out, 
worked him to the bank 
and dragged him up on 
the grass, but it was the 
end of my fishing. 

My ankle swelled. I 
tried to get up but could 
not. My position was not 
an enviable one. Here I 
was in the midst of the 
woods; no house near me; 
possibly not one person in 
a week along here. Cer- 
tainly I would have to 
stay here all night. 

I tried to get up again. 
Again I fell. I tried to crawl. This 
gave me too much pain. 


OB had been with me all the time. 
Suddenly I missed him. I called 
and whistled, but no Bob came. 


I had been there possibly two hours, 
when I heard voices coming through 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Prowlers 


there should suddenly appear in this 

state a million wildcats, prowling 
hungrily through forest and field, clean- 
ing up the small game, the wild birds 
and the poultry, the welkin would im- 
mediately begin to ring with the loud 
voices of farmers, sportsmen and nature 
lovers raised in noisy protest, clamor- 
ing for something to be done about it. 

And something would be done about 
it—quick! 

Almost over night there would be a 
mighty functioning of state depart- 
ments and legislative machinery, of 
farm and sportsmen’s organizations 
and there would appear as though by 
magic fat bounties for bob-cat scalps; 
the appointment of special wildcat kill- 
ers; organized hunts; the smell of 
burned powder in the air and no end 
of newspaper publicity. 

But bob-cats, once so plentiful in this 
very state of New York that the early 
colonists had to pass laws to assist in 
their extermination, are now few and 
far between. And each year they be- 
come fewer, their fur being valuable, 
and because these destructive beasts 
are always shot at sight before the rab- 
bit beagles or the fox hounds. 

But even as we heave a mighty sigh 
of relief that the above can never hap- 
pen, that never again will Lyncus Rufus 
be so numerous that special legislation 
will be necessary, let us not forget that 
the little brother of the bob-cat, in a 
vast army of many millions, is out by 
night and by day, destroying our small 
game, our song birds and our poultry. 

Millions of cats! 


[i through some perversion of nature, 


ROWLING, hunting, killing house 
cats. An astounding figure—mil- 
lions—and yet let us figure a bit. 
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By 
DON CAMERON SHAFER 


A feline Dr. Jeykl and Mr. Hyde 


In this township of Schoharie, 
(where I live) which is on the northern 
edge of the Catskills, there are about 
2,500 people, living in some 500 homes. 
And a conservative estimate would be 
two cats per home, or 1,000 cats. Two 
cats per home is not high—one of my 
neighbors has three cats, another five! 
In this state of New York there are 
1,350,000 dwellings and 2,500,000 fami- 
lies—and the average is considerably 
more than one cat per dwelling, perhaps 
almost one cat per family. A total of 
about two million night-prowlers for 
this state alone! If these cats average 
just one song bird apiece, just one item 
of game, figure out the loss! 

In this entire country there are 110,- 
000,000 people, 20,000,000 dwellings in 
which reside 24,000,000 families—and 
darned near every one of them keeps 
acat! There are 200,000 farms in this 
state, and some 6,500,000 in the entire 
country, where there are usually three 
or four cats hunting the surrounding 
fields. 


O dares dispute that these cats 

actually destroy millions of song 
birds, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, quail, 
pheasants, young chickens and turkeys, 
etc.? 

Nobody. We all know it. 
nothing is done about it. 

It is an actual and undisputed fact 
that these millions of cats destroy more 
small game than all the hunters shoot. 
This is especially true of cottontail rab- 
bits, quail, grouse and pheasants. In 
addition to this, millions of wild birds; 
robins, meadowlarks, field sparrows, 
bluebirds, warblers, etc., of the greatest 
economical benefit to the farmers, are 
killed every year by these cats. And 
no one dares to estimate the number, 


And yet 


In Our Efforts at 
Vermin 
Control, 

We Must Not Overlook 
One of the 
Worst Offenders, 
Felis_Domesticus 


or the value, of young chickens and 
ducklings, turkeys and guinea fowl, 
killed every summer by cats. 

What an inconsistent race of people 
we are! 

We love our birds—and keep millions 
of cats to destroy them. 


E spend thousands of dollars to 
propagate and conserve our small 
game—and not a cent to curb the kill- 
ings of the greatest hunter of them all. 
We enact the strictest laws to control 
and regulate our dog population—and 
pay no attention to cats. We shout to 
heaven over a dead sheep—and only 
laugh when a prowling cat kills all our 
young turkeys. 

If a young boy knocks down a robin 
with his sling-shot he is subject to a 
heavy fine. If his pet cat catches one 
it is all right. 

If a hunter pops over a rabbit be- 
fore the season opens there is a game 
warden right there to nab him. But his 
cat can hunt rabbits all summer. 

Game laws, sportsmen and nature 
lovers—and yet millions of cats go on 
killing, killing, and nothing is done to 
stop it; no one dares ‘say anything 
about it, to the everlasting shame of 
every bird lover, every sportsman, every 
gun club in the country. And the odi- 
um is no less upon the state legislatures 
and conservation commissions in par- 
ticular. 


7 is a license to get and a tax 

to pay if one keeps a dog. I have 
to go over to town and lay down $2.00 
for the right to enjoy the companion- 
ship of my bird dog, Awaga Trojan, 
and I must keep him at home, chained 
and properly tagged, and if he kills my 
neighbor’s hens I’ve got to settle. Ac- 
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cording to the laws of the Common- 
wealth I cannot take him on state land 
without a special permit, nor can I even 
exercise him in the cover during the 
closed season. But my neighbors can 
keep all the cats they please (and they 
do), without costing them a penny of 
tax, allowing them to run at large 
wheresoever they desire, although they 
kill my chickens and destroy the small 
game I take so much pains to raise and 
protect. 


S there any justice in this? Is this 
game conservation? Can anyone, 

even the state, justly claim they are try- 
ing to conserve wild life and let these 
cats go on killing every night and day 
in the year? 

I trow not. 

And there is no earthly reason why 
this should be so. For the control of 
the cat situation is no harder than the 
solution of the dog problem. 

There is no question but that without 
a stiff dog license, fairly well enforced, 
this entire state soon would be overrun 
with half wild and homeless dogs, just 
as are the streets of most Asiatic cities. 
There would be mongrel curs every- 
where—half starved dogs hunting night 
and day in the fields and forests. This 
is just exactly what happened years 
ago to a lesser degree of course, and 
led to a serious legislative effort to 
control the number of dogs, just as soon 
as these half starved curs began to kill 
the farmers’ sheep. We all admit that 
this dog tax and control is a good thing. 
There are too many mongrel dogs as 
it is! But, remember, just the same 
terrible outcries and loud protests and 
angry howls rent the very heavens from 
every dog lover and dog owner when 
this dog law was first put into effect. 
Now cats kill more dollars’ worth of 
chickens than dogs ever did of sheep, 
and why not some effective method to 
control them? 

Why not, indeed? 


HAT loud roar in the offing is tne 
old, old “rat-and-mouse” argu- 
ment. “If it wasn’t for our faithful 
cats the rats would carry us off!” My 
collie dog kills just as many rats as 
lots of cats, and I am glad of it, but 
I have to pay his dog tax just the same. 
Now I live in the country, on a farm, 
where there are rats and mice and I 
speak from experience. I do not keep 
a cat, nor do I allow one on the place. 
If one comes prowling around here it 
does so at grave personal risk! And 
yet I have no more rats than mice, (in 
fact not as many) as most farms where 
there are from two to twenty cats. It 
is a fact! I have two little penny 
mouse traps and for years and years 
these little traps, in a few nights, have 


removed every mouse (that I know of), 
from this big house. The numbers of 
rats and mice, like all other animals, 
depends upon the food supply available. 
All the cats in the township will not 
keep down the rats where there is an 
abundance of food, such as unthreshed 
grain in the barn. Traps and poison are 
necessary. With a couple of good traps 
I can catch more rats in a week than 
a cat will get in a year. A batch of 
poison will destroy more rats in a night 
than forty cats will catch in a lifetime. 

Who dares dispute this? 

In spite of all the millions of cats at 
large, if it wasn’t for traps and poison, 
mice and rats would overrun the state 
in a few years, or even months— 
principally because their food is so 
plentiful and easily available. 


S a matter of fact the rat-and- 

mouse hunting of all cats has been 
greatly exaggerated. Well fed cats will 
not bother to catch many rats and mice. 
And if they are hungry they will catch 
anything! There are many other wild 
things so much easier to catch than rats 
and mice, which live under floors and 
in partitions and other inaccessible 
places. 

How many times I have heard people 
say, “Why, my cats never kill birds.” 

Maybe so, but I don’t believe it. 

Cats fool you! 

Because they lay around asleep all 
day don’t imagine they are not busy 
nights. The house cat, like all the cat 
family, is really a night animal. It is 
natural for them to drowse away the 
day but when night comes they are ac- 
tive, prowling and hunting. In one 
short night drive last summer, of only 
twenty-five miles, I counted nearly 
thirty cats hunting in the fields 
close to the roadside. Heaven only 
knows how many more there were out 
in the fields beyond the range of my 
headlights. All over the state, all over 
the country, that very same night, mil- 
lions of cats were hunting! 

The old fashioned “barn cat” is the 
worst offender of all. Half fed they 
will kill anything, including a full 
grown rabbit. They have to hunt to 
live and, naturally, only a small per- 
centage of their kill is mice and rats. 

Cats are nice—they are the best of 
pets. But why let our love for them 
run away with our better judgment? 
Don’t we love our dogs just as much? 


A* D there are cats, really the nicest 
of all, such as the Angora and 
Persian, which are not so much on the 
hunt. If we must keep cats why not 
these kinds? 

The house cat has few enemies—dogs, 
foxes, wildcats, large owls. They seem 
to be strangely immune to disease. No 








unavoidable and uncurable distemper 
sweeps over the land killing off the cats 
as it does our dogs. They usually live 
to a ripe old age, bringing into the 
world large litters at frequent inter- 
vals. 

The only remedy for this cat nuisance 
is a stiff tax on cats, the same as on 
dogs, and a united effort to reduce the 
cat supply. Every sportsman, every 
game club, every nature lover and wild 
life protective organization should raise 
their voices and make so much noise 
that state legislatures and conservation 
commissions cannot fail to hear. Put 
the cat family under the same license 
system as dogs. The machinery is all 
there, make it work. Lower the tax 
for emasculated males and spayed fe- 
males, they stay at home and behave 
themselves mostly. Make folk take out 
a “kennel license” to raise a flock of 
kittens. Let all unlicensed and un- 
taxed cats be killed at sight. We do 
this with dogs, why not with cats? 


ET us make our pet cats pets and 

keep them from hunting and de- 
stroying, from breeding large families 
which no one wants, which are generally 
“dropped” along the roadside nights to 
hunt their living or find a chance home. 
Let us decrease this ever growing and 
destructive menace to our birds and 
beasts by imposing licenses and fines, 
by utilizing the same methods and ma- 
chinery already active to control the 
dog situation. 

Every hunter knows that cats “go 
wild,” thousands of them taking to the 
woods and fields every summer to live 
on birds and small game until winter 
drives them into the villages and cities 
to live from garbage cans or into old 
barns. These should be promptly shot 
at sight. And all you who love the 


birds and beasts, who are seriously try- 
ing to preserve our wild life, let your 
“no trespass and no hunting” signs in- 
clude this greatest killer of them all. 








A young wild cat 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Crossing the Coyote and Dog 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
INCE writing to you last I have 
heard of a party who had a “coyote- 
dog” pup, and it may be of interest to 
you. 

These folks had a mongrel dog who 
had a bunch of unusual looking pups. 
They kept one and to their surprise it 
grew into a coyote. It was a dandy 
“watch dog” and was more than usually 
fond of their children. Whenever the 
children were scolded the “coyote-dog” 
growled. This got worse and worse 
until it wasn’t safe for the parents to 
say a cross word to the children and of 
course the children took advantage of 
it and were not as good as they should 
be. One day one of the children did 
something that deserved severe punish- 
ment and this child was taken into the 
house. The “coyote-dog” was locked 
out but the minute the child screamed 
the animal came through the closed 
window—pieces of panes flying in all 
directions—and grabbed the mother by 
the arm cutting big gashes. 

After this they decided to get rid of 
this unusual animal, but no matter how 
far it was taken away the new owners 
could not make it stay. It always went 
back home. At last they sent it by 
team about 400 miles to Glendive, 
Mont., where the police force owned it. 
If still alive, as I believe it is—it is 
about 10 years old. 

NANCY CHRISTENSON, 
Mandan, N. D. 


Crossing the Coyote with Collies 


ONCERNING this subject, Mr. L. 
V. Archer-Burton makes the fol- 
lowing statement: Like the jackal of 
Africa, we have in Minnesota, Dakota 
and Canada the coyote, or prairie 
wolf, a cunning animal on which there 
is a government bounty of from $3 to 
$5. The writer, who likes to experi- 
ment, often crosses these with the collie 
or shepherd dog. When a litter is born 
they may all turn out like the wolf in 
disposition, but in this case these hy- 
brids are of no use more than to keep 
caged as curios. On the other hand, 
if the whelps show a kind disposition, 
they can be reared and become as affec- 
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tionate as dogs. There can also be 
one or more in the litter that will make 
good dogs or crosses, or even the whole 
lot. The writer has one pair at this 
writing, a male and female. The male, 





A coyote puppy 


Photo sent in by Nancy Christenson 
Mandan, N. D. 


which is a large fellow, is as tame and, 
in fact, more affectionate than the collie 
itself, while his mate is kept in a cage 
and cannot be handled. The same can 
be said of the wolves. Often one or 
more in a litter may show a kind dis- 
position while the others remain in their 
natural state. Such are then separated 
from the others, and become real pets, 
but are best kept in yards or on chains. 
Some years ago the writer sent one of 
these pet wolves to New York State, 
where he was put in harness on a sleigh 
with other dogs. He was very tame, 
and any child could lead him about. 
Crosses from these make good watch 
dogs, and can be depended on. . They 
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are very tough, and if of solid color re- 
semble the wolf. Queer as it may seem 
dogs with wolf blood are not cared for 
by other dogs, and are not mixers; 
while the wolf himself is given a wide 
berth by all, but if attacked by dogs 
he generally comes out ahead, for one 
snap at each fills the bill. 


Pheasants—A Bit of Individual 
Conservation 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
HEASANTS!  Bright-eyed, active 
chicks, feathering out and flapping 
their little wings before you would be- 
lieve it possible. 

Try hatching and rearing a few next 
spring. They will bring the atmosphere 
of woods and fields which you love into 
your own back yard, and by liberating 
them you are increasing your chances 
for sport on some bright autumn day 
a little later. This is how I did it. 


When I first became interested in 
pheasants I had not been out with a 
gun for years, believing that there was 
little game in a territory as thickly set- 
tled as that within reach, and being 
pretty well tied down to _ business. 
However, the pheasants stirred me up, 
and it was not necessary to stir very 
hard either, because I have always en- 
joyed roaming, especially with a gun 
to furnish the excuse and incentive for 
investigating woodsy nooks and field 
corners. 


Of course for a real thril!, there must 
be some likelihood of game, otherwise 
your hunting becomes merely “an 
armed walk through the country.” In 
a well-settled farming region otherwise 
devoid of game, this likelihood, amount- 
ing almost to certainty, can be sup- 
plied by the pheasant. 


One year I heard a great deal of 
pheasant talk, and was given a bird 
shot by a friend. The result was that 
my wife joined me in being stirred up, 
and we determined to get out in the 
field for at least one day the follow- 
ing year if possible. It was possible 
and we enjoyed a perfect autumn day, 
saw some pheasants, and shot at them 
too. Lack of a dog and lack of prac- 
tice were too severe handicaps, and we 














returned empty-handed, though admir- 
ing this splendid bird more than ever. 


Soon after this the idea of raising 
some pheasants began to take shape. 
I secured an excellent book on pheas- 
ants, and absorbed quite a lot of in- 
formation about the different species, 
the history of their introduction to vari- 
ous countries, and methods of propa- 
gating them. I learned that the term 
Mongolian applied -to the pheasants 
commonly known here is a misnomer, 
as the Mongolian is an entirely differ- 
ent species, while our pheasant having 
the ring marking around the neck is 
the Chinese pheasant. 


By inquiries and correspondence I 
found that our State Conservation 
Commission issues licenses for the 
propagation of wild game, and that 
eggs and birds can be purchased from 
other licensed breeders, also that the 
commission will supply to responsible 
persons, pheasant eggs from its game 
farms for hatching the birds to be liber- 
ated when large enough. I decided to 
begin by filing an application for one 
setting of eggs, though the season was 
so far advanced that I hardly expected 
to have it filled. However, one Satur- 
day late in June a basket marked “Live 
Game Birds’ Eggs” came by express. 
Of course we all had to inspect them 
at once, and my two little girls were 
especially interested in the pretty little 
olive shaded, grayish brown eggs. With 
the eggs was an illustrated pamphlet 
giving simple, practical directions for 
the whole procedure of hatching and 
raising the birds. 

I immediately set to work on a nest- 
box and small enclosure, for the hen, 
and to be used by the chicks as well, 
for the first few days after hatching. 


When that was finished we started for - 


the country to look for a hen. Most of 
the farmers had “broken up” their set- 
ting hens, not wishing chicks so late 
in the season, but we finally found one, 
a Rhode Island Red, which proved to 
be ideal, free from vermin, a wonder- 
fully faithful sitter, and a good mother. 


According to the pamphlet sent with 
the eggs the incubation period should 
last from twenty-one to twenty-three 
days, and as the twenty-third day ap- 
proached, the whole family became in- 
tensely interested. When the twenty- 
fourth day passed without results we 
became a little anxious, but cheered 
ourselves with the statements of Eng- 
lish authorities giving the period of in- 
cubation as varying from twenty-four 
to twenty-seven days, which proved 
more nearly correct in this case. On 
the evening of the twenty-fourth day 
my wife went out with me while I 
gently lifted the hen from her eggs, 
and at once I heard faint peepings. We 
both listened, delighted, and then my 





eggs were chipped. So we put the hen 
carefully back, and did not disturb her 
any more. The next noon we could see 
several little heads poking out from 
the hen’s feathers, and before night 
eight chicks had been counted, scram- 
bling around the nest. When the hen 
finally came off she had thirteen very 
lively little pheasants. 

Now began a program of boiling and 
chopping eggs, digging worms, and 
catching flies, beetles and grasshoppers. 
I soon had to build a larger run, for 
there are too many cats in our neigh- 
borhood to let the chicks run at large 
as they would on a farm. The en- 
closure was made from coarse poultry 
wire, seventy-two inches wide, arched 
over light iron rods, giving the appear- 
ance of a miniature flying-cage. I used 
a two-foot band of fine mesh wire at 
the bottom to keep the chicks in, but 
soon wished it had all been fine mesh, 
as the English sparrows congregated 
by dozens, and ate far more grain than 
the little pheasants. 

Several times one of the chicks got 
out in some unexplainable way. We 
found it useless to try to catch them in 
the grass and garden, but if left alone 
they always returned to the vicinity of 
the hen, and could then be cornered 
against the enclosure. They seem very 
hardy birds after the first few days. 
We lost two only, and when a couple 
of weeks old, neighbors rescued one in 
their yard so badly mauled by a dog or 
cat that it could not stand up, but an 
hour later I could not distinguish it 
from the others. They feather out in a 
remarkably short time, having distinct 
pin-feathers on the third day. 

When our family vacation time came 
we put the chicks, then three weeks old, 
in a box, and the hen in another, and 
transported them to the farm of a 
friend, who gladly agreed to let them 
run and throw them some grain in re- 
turn for the gift of the hen. Some 





wife noticed further that about half the 


weeks later we stopped in and found 
that with one exception the pheasants 
had wandered away and become wild, 
though occasionally they were seen in 
the cornfield. Curiously enough: one 
had stayed with the chickens and was 
very tame, though well grown and able 
to look out for itself. 

We feel well satisfied with the ex- 
periment and are anxious to repeat it 
at the first opportunity. 


LEwIs H. GATEs, 
Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Camp Table and Desk 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NY light wood may be used for the 

foundation, and the top covered 
with paper pressboard, or oilcloth. The 
table shown in the picture is 29”x23”x 
1”, and the table legs, two in number, 
are 26” long. 


As they are screwed to the two sides 
of the table, one long screw on either 
side near the outer corners, they drop 
into position parallel with the sides of 
the top when the table is picked up to 
be carried or to be put away; and 
they fall automatically into position for 
support and the height and slope is ad- 
justed with the utmost ease, when it is 
to be used for writing or other desk 
work. 

Soft tin boxes are tacked to the outer 
edge to hold paper clips, scissors, pins 
and pencils; and wire brads at regular 
distances in the top bar provide per- 
manent measuring facilities. 

It is inexpensive, easily made, and 
convenient; also, when hanging against 
the wall, it occupies very little space. 

F. L. Porter, 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Illustrating the camp table and desk 





















































































Long Shots at Wild Fowl 


Dear Forest & STREAM: 

HEN my youngest brother and I 

were grown, I purchased a double 
barrel breech-loading shotgun, an S. S. 
Northcott brand, a gun that was very 
heavy in the breech. We loaded our 
own shells with from 3 to 4 drams of 
powder, for the long shots we used the 
4-dram load. ‘ 

It had been raining a great deal for 
several days and the ducks had come to 
feed in the corn and oat fields where 
the cropgrass seed was plentiful. 

Out in about the center of the field 
was a straw stack in the flattest part of 
the ground, and a small rise which held 
the water several inches deep. It was 
fine for the ducks to sit in and feed 
on the seed in the water. Observing 
some ducks lighting in this field close 
to where we lived, we decided to go try 
for some of them, and accordingly we 
donned our equipment and went out to 
the place. 

On arriving there, we found there 
was no place for a blind. The only 
thing to do was to dig a hole in the 
top of the straw stack, but in getting 
to the stack, the ducks all flew away. 
While they were gone, we hastily con- 
cealed ourselves in the top of the stack 
with the purpose of getting in gun shot 
when they come back. 

We had scarcely got hidden when 
some of them began to return and we 
watched them through a small peep 
hole. Those ducks seemed to know just 
how far to circle from that stack for 
none came in close range but all finally 
alighted from 150 to 200 yards of the 
stack and not a duck had we fired at. 
There they sat in the water feeding and 
having a jolly good time, but too far to 
think of killing any. 

Time began to hang heavily and no 
more ducks seemed to be coming. An 
acre or more of the ground was thickly 
covered with the ducks. I concluded to 
put in some large shot that I had with 
me and proceeded to load with the 
heavy 4 drams of powder with B. B. 
shot and aiming about 15 feet over the 
bunch of ducks, I fired two shots, with 
the hope that some of them would fly 
near us in good gun shot in dispersing 
from the spot, but none came that way. 
After they had cleared away, I saw a 
wing flop out where I had shot. My 
brother went to investigate and it being 
so far out, I asked him to step the’ dis- 
tance, which hé did with long strides; 
he paced 175 of them to where he 
picked up the dead duck: The shot had 
so hit the head as to lift the crown 
bone from over the brain like the lid 
of a trunk. 

He brought the duck in and we hid 
in the blind and waited. Some few 
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bunches returned but none would alight 
again. They made several circles but 
none came close enough to the stack to 
affect a killing. They had all flown 
away to another field to feed but three 
of the bunch still hung around as 
though they would alight. The wind 
was blowing pretty hard from the 
northwest and the three ducks flew east 
of the stack to the south then circled 
to the northwest in the direction that 
the others had flown to the other feed- 
ing grounds. Figuring this would be 
my last chance at them, I resolved to 
unload another heavy charge at them 
anyway. Two of them were flying close 
together with the third one following 
forty or fifty feet behind the two and 
about the same distance below or lower. 
Not having shot any ducks on the wing 
to speak of, naturally I pointed point 
blank at the two leaders and fired. I 
took my gun down to my side and by 
this time the single and hindmost duck 
high in the air, began to descend to 
the ground in an over and over descend 
straight to the ground; imagine my sur- 
prise. It was some time before I could 
figure out such an unusual shot, but 
having my brother to step off the 
ground 165 steps it was easier to real- 
ize the angles of such a shot. The 
wind was blowing hard enough to drive 
the shot sideways as it went so as to 
meet the duck coming towards the shot 
and lower down. Judging the distance, 
and the velocity of the wind, makes it 
very hard to kill game on long shots and 
only those that are wise to these facts 
can get their birds. It takes a great 
deal of practice to be a good long-range 
sportsman. These shots were more or 
less accidental. 
M. S. BRANSTITTER, 
Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Broadcast from Maine 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


OR me the “Letters” f-rm one of 

the most interesting departments 
of this journal, so I trust that a little 
something concerning sport in this 
“neck of the woods” will be likewise 
appreciated by readers living elsewhere. 
With respect to the deer hunting, let 
me first state the singular fact that 
not a deer has been killed within the 
limits of this town (Cornish) this sea- 
son. Hunters in all the near-by towns 
have been more fortunate, although 
while there seemed to be about the usual 
number of deer, the kills were compar- 
atively small, owing to the constant dry 
weather which made ,it.noisy getting 
about in the woods. . Practically no 
snow fell until after the season closed, 
so the advantage of tracking was lost 
here, but in the adjoining portion of 
New Hampshire, where the open sea- 








Rev. Wm. W. Lait, Maine pastor, with two 
deer 


son does not close until two weeks later 
(December 15), we hear of many deer 
being got on the snow. 

Late in the season a bunch of deer 
took refuge in what is known as Red 
Brook swamp, in the adjoining town of 
Baldwin. In this well-nigh inaccessible 
tangle they for a time eluded the twenty 
or more hunters that persistently 
hounded them, but at length four of 
them were knocked over and the rest 
fled the place. 

Eight or ten hunting parties from 
Cornish have visited various sections of 
the “Big Woods,” with but few excep- 
tions returning with from one to four 
deer. Of them, Daniel G. Chaplin, a 


veteran hunter, was easily “high 
line,” knocking over a buck in the Cold 


River Region, Oxford County, that 
dressed 246 lbs. Dan had had to stand 
no end of roasting from the boys for 
missing a big buck last year, but he 
certainly got it back on them this time. 
All report grouse as scarce, in contrast 
to an abundance bagged last season. 
Rev. William W. Lait, of the Port- 
land district of the Maine Society of 
Methodists, is an ardent sportsman, 
finding an annual visit to the wilds the 
most potent relief from the mental 
strain attendant upon his calling. He 
is here shown with the splendid fruits 
of his latest trip to the north woods. 
W. H. Hatch, who has been guiding 
in the Moosehead Lake region for 25 
years, reports plenty of deer, but found 
them unusually wary and hard to get. 
One of the parties had the phenomenal 
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luck to secure four bear, all within an 
hour’s time. . 
The trout fishing season hereabouts 
was unfavorable in the extreme.’ Cold, 
backward weather prevailed in the 
spring, followed by a drouth, during 
which there was too little water for 
fishing. But very few good catches 
were reported, but all hope it means 
more fish for another year. 
JOHN L. Woopsury, 
Cornish, Me. 


A Case of Vulpine Giantism? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

Y attention has been called to pub- 

lication in the press last week of 
the account of a twenty-one and a half 
pound fox killed in Connecticut. I have 
not been able to get a copy of the press 
report which is said to be authentic. 
Authenticity would appear to be sup- 
ported by the fact of the addition of 
the half pound. 

Three explanations for a fox this 
size come to mind: 

One of them might be verified if the 
skin has been preserved and the other 
two if the body of the fox has been 
preserved. It is an extremely large 
fox which weighs thirteen or fourteen 
pounds. A fox weighing more than 
twenty pounds might have been a hy- 
brid, because female foxes and female 
dogs when in heat will sometimes re- 
ceive a male of another species. The 
hybrids, I believe, are infertile. The 
skin of such a hybrid would probably 
carry points indicating the parentage 
even though the fox ancestor gave gen- 
eral character to the pelage. 


A very large fox might result from 
the loss of ovaries or testicles congeni- 
tally or otherwise very early in life. 
The same thing might occur through a 
congenital defect of the endocrine sys- 
tem, leading to what biologists call gi- 
gantism. All of these factors are 
known to have resulted in abnormally 
large development of birds or animals. 


Dr. ROBERT T. Morris, 
New York City. 


How an Alligator Catches Fish 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HEN a boy I read in one of Mayne 

Reid’s books for boys, that an alli- 
gator struck the fish with his tail and 
reaching around with his head caught 
the fish in his mouth. I never expected 
to see one perform the feat, but in 
1913 I was on an island off the north 
coast of Cuba. The island is separated 
from the cozst of Cuba by a sound about 
nine miles in width. I crossed in a 
small sail boat manned by two Cubans, 


an old man who steered, and a young 
one who managed the sail. The day 
was warm and I had taken off my shoes 
and was holding my feet over the gun- 
wale and allowing them to drag in the 
water. The two men were talking to 
each other on indifferent subjects and 
I was paying no attention to their con- 
versation. The younger of the two ad- 
dressed me in an excited tone, saying, 
“Very bad fish here, Senor.” I was 
puzzled to know why he seemed to in 
earnest, and what sort of fish was very 
bad, and I thought of alligators. The 
Spanish for alligator is cayman—pro- 
nounced ky-e-man. I said, “What fish, 
cayman?” “Si, Sefior, michos cay- 
manes aqui,” (Yes, sir, there are many 
alligators here.) 

He was warning me that a cayman 
might seize me by the foot and drag me 
out of the boat. I didn’t need a second 
warning, for a I realized that if a large 
alligator seized my feet, that I would 
be drawn out of the boat and dragged 
to the bottom. 

Shortly afterward we saw an alli- 
gator swimming along about fifty yards 
from the boat. Suddenly he struck a 
fish with his tail and curving his body 
around, making a complete circle, 
caught the fish in his mouth and after 
their custom, sank to the bottom to eat 
it. 

A large alligator is very strong, his 
head and all the upper part of his body 
is covered by an armor of scales, almost 
impenetratable to pistol ball, and like 
other reptiles and fish has great vital- 
ity, and will survive for hours after the 
brain is mangled. The following inci- 
dent will illustrate their strength. 


I was in a park in Florida which con- 
tained a small lake. The keeper told 
me that there was on the lake a black 
Australian swan, and an alligator com- 
ing from a neighboring stream broke 
through a strong rail fence, completely 
demolishing it, caught the swan and de- 
voured it. 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Initiating the Pup 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was as natural for Blue to hate 

coyotes as for an Irishman to eat 
boiled potatoes. His sire had done it 
before him. Blue was a crossbred stag 
and grey hound. He had some of the 
qualities of both. He could make a 
jackrabbit lay his ears and start to 
dodge in less than a quarter of a mile 
race, and he had size and that courage 
which always drove him on at all odds 
and gave him the advantage of always 
being the aggressor in a fight. We 
looked upon him as a likely coyote 
hound and were anxious to give him 
an opportunity to verify our judgment. 

He had opened his eyes in a burrow 
in an old straw stack, where his mother 
had kept him from the rigor of the 
early spring storms. He was several 
weeks old when we first saw him. And 
he was the sole survivor of a litter that 
must have come during a severe bliz- 
zard in early March. He was wild and 
shy. Whether or not he had self con- 
fidence, he certainly didn’t have much 
in the rest of the world. He would play 
around on the old straw stack in the 
sunshine, but at the approach of any 
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human form he would scurry for his 
den. We used to watch him from the 
distance. He made a comical picture as 
he rolled and tumbled on the straw or 
chased himself around the stack. He 
looked promising. His mother kept him 
well fed. 

It was late in the spring before we 
could coax him to the house, and sev- 
eral weeks after that before we could 
touch him without feeling his sharp 
snapping teeth. We left him loose all 
summer to get acquainted with the 
world and gain more confidence in it 
and himself. By winter he could give 
a jack a mighty good workout, but he 
was overgrown and clumsy. While he 
already showed good stuff, he was too 
young to hit his stride. And it was not 
until the second winter that we gave 
him his chance to become a real dog. 

Reports came to us of a particularly 
bold coyote that had been marauding 
flocks of turkeys and chickens in the 
community a few miles south of us. It 
was said that he was big and daring 
and that while he was wise enough to 
stay out of gun range, he would not 
run from a dog. Consequently no 
ordinary farm dog would tackle him. 
At least not more than once. So when 
old Rover or Shep scented coyote in 
the vicinity they stayed close to the 
porch. 

We learned all we could about his 
habits and frequent haunts and made 
careful plans to show him a wild time 
when we should meet him. 

It was on a cold blustery day in 
December that we started out to look 
for him. We expected to jump him 
somewhere along a certain ravine, shel- 
tered by high grass and a grove of 
trees. We had paired Blue with Old 
Pat, veteran of many kills, who could 
usually’ be depended on to catch and 
hold any coyote until reinforcements 
arrived. Old Pat had the knack of 
catching a coyote by the hind leg and 
throwing it clear over him without 
slacking his speed. When they were both 
running it would result in a mean spill 
for the coyote, since it would be turned 
clear over in the air and hit the ground 
rolling. By the time it could get up, 
Pat would have circled and be ready 
for another chance. He was _ wise 
enough not to try for a hold when he 
was alone or the coyote on its feet. 

The other hounds were held at an 
advantageous distance to our left, so as 
to cover more territory. 

We had not yet reached the ravine, 
but were crossing a corn field in which 
was an old straw pile. Our coyote had 
been on this but he saw us first and 
made for the ravine. Blue was on the 
eayze of the field when the old coyote 
broke for the open. The other hounds 
were not yet out of the stalks. We 
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slipped Blue and he tore out alone. 
Seeing only one dog, the coyote evi- 
dently thought it wasn’t necessary to 
run. That was what probably gave us 
our chance. As Blue got near him he 
turned and made a dash for him. It 
was hard to tell exactly what did hap- 
pen, only that there was a real mixup. 
And for a few moments you couldn’t 
tell dog from coyote. By that time we 
had gotten Old Pat out in sight and he 
lost no time getting in. His first 
maneuver was to catch and flip the coy- 
ote over in the air.- Right then old 
Mr. Coyote decided to run. But he 
hadn’t decided soon enough. Before he 
got well started Old Pat flipped him 
again. This time the pup was there, 
too. They both got their holds and soon 
put an end to the career of a really big 
coyote. The pup came out with a badly 
bitten foot, but that hadn’t taken any 
fight out of him while the coyote was 
alive. That one kill, a hard and dan- 
gerous one, was the initiation and the 
making of Blue. He proved himself 
a real dog in many later hunts. But 
it was always comical to watch him 
keep his front feet out of the way when 
they had a coyote down. 
A. V. BYARLAY, 
Bala, Kansas. 


Dislikes Crows 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HERE has been a great deal said 

about crows, but no one has told 
us yet just how bad a crow really is 
so I thought I would try to give my 
version of a pest. Being a taxidermist, 
I have spent a great part of my time in 
the field and woods and I have tried 
hard to learn all about birds and in 
mounting quail, I have weighed the 
crops of 30 quail and find that they con- 
tain from one ounce to one and a half 
ounces of seeds and my honest opinion 
is that 85 per cent of these seeds are 
ragweed, Indian cockrel and smart 
weed, three of the worst pests the 
farmer ever had to contend with. I 
will give the figures as I find them in 
regard to the crow. A mother crow 
lays from 15 to 24 eggs in a nest, an 
average of at least 15 birds per nest 
and a crow will eat and destroy every- 
thing as soon as he finds it and in so 
doing, he allows 344 lbs. of weed seeds 
to grow next year for the farmer to 
work out of his growing crops, just for 
one meal. For a crow, besides taking 
at least 15 quail from some man’s table 
(he does,not stop at quail) robs song 
birds as well. In my estimation, a crow 
is a natural born thief and nothing else. 
He steals eggs, grain and even pulls 
up corn when it is growing in the field. 
So let’s kill all the crows we can aud be 
friends to all real birds. ‘ 

B. H. PYLE, Elwood, Ind. 








Do not neglect the squirrels and birds in 
the winter 


Wants Sunday Fishing 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read your magazine for the 

last few years and look forward to 
its coming each month. I would not 
be without it. The article “Game 
Breeding in America” is very instruc- 
tive as well as the article on “Hiber- 
nation.” I am not a big game hunter 
but like to shoot small game and I fol- 
low up those articles in your magazine. 

I am a member of the Berks County 
Rod and Gun Association and it might 
be interesting to you to know of the 
activities of this organization. We or- 
ganized a little over three years ago 
with about 20 members. Today we 
have a membership of close to 1,800. 
I believe we have the best club in the 
U8; 

Since we have organized, we have 
put practically three million fish in the 
streams of Berks County, including 
trout (brook, rainbow, brown), bass 
(large and small mouthed), and rock 
bass, cat fish, pike, perch and numer- 
ous other food fish. 

Last year we purchased 200 rabbits 
and have just placed an order for 300 
for delivery in January. 

We are fighting for Sunday fishing 
and hope to get it. I understand there 
are only two states in the Union that 





prohibit Sunday fishing, namely Penn- 
sylvania and California and I hope in 
the next two years there will be none. 

In my opinion, the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation is driving the sportsmen away 
from the church rather than getting 
them to come to church. 

I had an experience this summer: I 
was fishing in the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake canal at St. George, Delaware, 
one Sunday and a large yacht tied up 
just above where I was fishing. They 
had a large radio outfit on board, and 
while I was catching fish, I listened to 
a sermon from Philadelphia and I en- 
joyed it. 

It might be a good idea to carry a 
radio outfit with you on fishing trips 
‘ just to get on the good side of those 
radicals who object to Sunday fishing! 

If you can suggest anything .that 
will help us get Sunday fishing in this 
state would be glad to hear from you. 


GEORGE MUNDELL, 
Reading, Pa. 


Deer-Hunting in Arizona 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
O-DAY, as in years gone by, the 
hunting of deer is the sport of 
kings, but with this distinction—the 
men are now kings—instead of being 


kings over men. The difference is that 
where once the ruler could go out upon 
his well-stocked reserve and kill any 
number of the animals with the aid 
of hounds, horses, and huntsmen; the 
real red-blooded man who hunts in the 
wilds of these United States to-day 
must have sinews to endure the hard- 
ships of the high trails on foot and a 
strong heart to stand the gaff. 

You who have killed your deer upon 
one of those high ridges, after a day’s 
hunting up and down the sides of rough 
mountains until your muscles have 
cried out from the way you have forced 
them long after they have been spent, 
you who have shivered in the early 
hours of a cold morning while waiting 
for the first streaks of dawn to show 
you that buck who has been calling out 
there in the pines; you who have’ shot 
that buck, tied his feet together, then 
packed him seven or eight miles down 
to camp: would you trade places with 
any king who has ever lived? How 
many kings could endure the privations 
of the trail and enjoy the rippling of 
their muscles—before they grow sore— 
and take delight in the toil? Why they 
were pampered children compared to 
the men who hunt the wild places of 
the mountain forests. 


Down in the Southwest, in Arizona, 


there are rough ranges of mountains 
rising abruptly up out of the desert. 
From a distance of thirty miles away 
they appear to be bare of vegetation 
and devoid of all animal life—just piles 
of rocks. The tourist who sees them no 


closer passes on with the firmly fixed. 


impression that this dry desert is no 
fit place for a white man to live. But 
go up into the canyons, far up into 
their upper reaches, up to the springs, 
and above them. There ancient pines 
and firs rear their heads to God’s blue 
sky. High on the mountain tops thrown 
up in the midst of “The Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” as this Southwest is 
called, are forests that can be favor- 
ably compared with those of the north. 
The ravines and canyons are deep, 
dark, and quiet. They simply reek with 
the silences of the lonely places. The 
sides seem to be almost straight up and 
down, with barely a foothold. Yet 
there are little deer trails furrowed 
out all up and down these sides, one 
above the other. On the tops are found 
peaceful, open, natural parks. The 
brush is not as thick on the higher alti- 
tudes, although the timber cuts off long 
vistas. 

Here is the home of the white tailed, 
and the black tailed deer. Like ghosts 
they pass among the timber unless 
startled, then they are off with a crack- 
ling of leaves and twigs as startling as 
the flight of the mountain grouse. In 
these virgin forests it is hard to get a 
good shot at a running deer. Just 
when you have a nice bead on him—he 
has disappeared behind the trees, and 
you are cussing your luck. If you can 
find a trail leading to a waterhole, or 


spring, and have the patience to sit 
there for a few hours, it is very likely 
that you will see a deer. They always 
have to drink, so a spring offers an 
admirable spot to wait for “los vena- 
dos,” as the Mexicans call them. An- 
other style is to cruise around on the 
ridges and down on the sides of the 
canyons where a good view of the op- 
posite sides may be obtained. Often 
the noise of the stones under foot will 
send them scurrying up out of the bot- 
toms, presenting a fine, clear shot. 
This is one of the best methods of hunt- 
ing deer, particularly on open hillsides. 
Some hunters prefer to use a telescope 
from a comfortable position on top of a 
hill overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The pursuance of the most approved 
methods does not always bring success, 
however. The much-touted Lady Luck 
may be either with you, or “agin” you. 
Sometimes a fellow will be out several 
times during the season and hunt just 
as carefully and hard as he knows how, 
and not get even a chance at a buck. 
Usually there are plenty of does in evi- 
dence. They are just teasers. A last 
minute glance has often saved them 
when the finger is about to pull the 
trigger. Many of them are quite tame. 
Sometimes a buck will be lost because 
after a hard climb the hunter is all 
atremble from the exertion, and shakes 
as he pulls the trigger. A wild shot 
results—and ““the biggest buck got 
away.” 

Glory to the successful hunter. May 
we all be as lucky. But more power 
to the gritty scout who wears the skin 
from his toes trying to come up with 


A bit of placid stream 





one. It is a great deal similar to fish- 
ing. Often the fisherman may not catch 
any fish, but he has a good time any- 
way. The memory of those few days 
up in the mountains keep the youthful 
spirit alive in the thoughts of the 
hunter all through the long winter. 
As the old sea captain said when asked 
about his luck—“We did not catch any 
fish, but we had a hell of a fine sail.” 
So be it with our hunting—we may not 
have shot our buck, but we had a won- 
derful trip, and next year we will go 
back and get him. 
JACK MAGEE, 
Continental, Ariz. 


Auto Touring Figures 
Compared 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
] WAS very much interested in Kath- 
ryn Holmes’ article in a recent num- 
ber of FOREST AND STREAM because it 
was so nearly like the experience of 
my wife and I on the same tour during 
1923. I was very much interested in 
making comparisons, and believing that 
FoREST AND STREAM readers might be 
too, beg to submit them. 

Our trip was almost the same as 
Miss Holmes’, and therefore the com- 
parison is more valuable. We started 
at Minneapolis, going out National 
Parks through Yellowstone, Glacier and 
to Lake Louise. At this point, however, 
we retraced our route via Calgary, 
Great Falls and Minneapolis over the 
Yellowstone Trail to Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. 

She drove 5,444 miles in 45 days, 
whereas we drove 5,242 miles in 46 
days, so you see how closely the trips 
tallied. 

The table at the top of the page il- 
lustrates graphically the comparative 
cost of the two trips. 

Note: Car repair includes $11.25 
spent on account of the lugs on. one 
rim wearing out and inability to re- 
place them for several: days caused 
extra tire and repair expense. 

Misc. Personal includes $15.60 for 
medical attention to one member, sick 
fcur days. 

Hotels are high because we stayed at 
Going to the Sun and Chateau Lake 
Louise several days. 

NEWTON TAYLOR TOpD. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please Pardon Us, Mr. Emmett 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


AM indeed very: much indebted to 
Mr. Alfred C. Weed for the wealth of 
information he has furnished in clear- 
ing up the identity of that “mystery 
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Ours 
ave. 


304 gal. @ 25c $77.40 


amount 


Tire Repair 
Car Repair 
Miscellaneous 
Food 

Hotels 

Park Fees 
Amusements 
Misc. Personal 


fish” and I appreciate his kindness and 
thank him very much for supplying 
the same. 

I have been scanning eagerly the 
“DEAR FOREST AND STREAM” horizon 
for more light on the subject than that 
diffused by our own dear Ed., who ob- 
served that I might be describing a 
Gar! Oy, Gevalt! 

CHAS. EMMETT, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bass on the Submerged Fly 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE pleasurable surprise recently 
expressed by a correspondent over 
his successful use of the submerged fly 


Haunts of the bass 


Kathryn Hulme’s 
amount ave. 
252 gal. 32c 

50 qts. 28c 


$80.65 
13.90 
23.70 
11.05 
7.05 
119.14 
79.80 
12.20 
22.80 
48.30 


14.00 


26 nts. $3.06 


$430.59 
$9.57 


for black bass faintly echoes the long- 
continued enjoyment that the exclusive 
fly casters in the beautiful Juniata Val- 
ley, in Pennsylvania, have shared by 
this same method. As one of the pio- 
neers in this section to experiment with 
the deeply sunken bass fly, a glance at 
an experience of more than thirty years 
may not be unfruitful to Forest AND 
STREAM anglers. With our twin natu- 
ral bass streams, the Juniata river and 
the Raystown branch, jointly fertilizing 
one hundred and sixty miles of ter- 
ritory, an attractive menu is offered 
to the devotees of the artificial fly who 
seek this gamy negroid representative 
of the fresh water fishes. 

Both streams, mountain-born and 
wide-flowing, are fringed for long dis- 
tances with towering stone-faced and 
verdure-topped cliffs, and along whose 
shores are found many extensive boul- 
der-strewn pools. The gently irregular 
bottoms of the rivers, when not sur- 
faced with a pebbly or slaty covering, 
are frequently traversed diagonally by 
wide rocky. ledges, whose deeply- 
caverned bases have been converted 
into ideal haunts by the black bass. It 
is in these pools and deep underwater 
retreats that the prudent user of the 
submerged bass fly receives his hoped- 
for reward. After experimenting with 
many types and sizes of flies in sub- 
surface fishing in these waters, I finally 
met with gratifying success by adopt- 
ing the smaller sized hooks, notably the 
Sproat 4 and even 5, made for me from 
specially toughened steel wire. These 
looks I tied to superior single snells, 
and finally dressed them with the Pro- 
fessor, Seth Green and the Ferguson 
type of flies—a fly whose general as- 
pect was an imitation of .a natural 
grasshopper. Invariably, however, I 
used the tail feathers of the wild turkey 
for wings, and heavy brown or dark 
grey hackles. Then with a seven-ounce 
rod, an adaptable closely-braided oiled- 





silk line and an eight-foot single leader, 
with a number four split shot at the 
head of the fly, I was prepared to in- 
terview the “gamest fish that swims” 
in his own ancestral halls. Memory 
tempts me to violate your indulgence 
with an illuminative reminiscence. 

On the third day of a cold November, 
years ago, after casting my vote in a 
presidential election, I yielded to a 
haunting appeal from the outdoors. 
With wading boots and sweater and 
rod and flies I challenged the chill au- 
tumnal breath by sounding the depths 
of the picturesque and historic Rays- 
town. I found Micropterus dolmieu at 
home, in the sub-cellar of his rocky 
domain, and he received me with the 
affability of a gentleman. He was not 
averse to indulging in the pre-Thanks- 
giving dinner which I had to offer him, 
even though my feathered frauds in- 
cluded ne gastronomic delicacy. In a 
reasonably short period of time five 
fine specimens of his dusky brethren, 
aggregating sixty-two inches, aroused 
from their seasonal lethargy, responded 
obligingly to my call. They were ap- 
parently apostles of the Ferguson cult, 
as their capricious taste indicated a 
preference for this fly. 

With my wanderlust appeased, my 
appetite for flaky bass savagely awak- 
ened, and my almost unaided support 
of the efficacy of the sunken bass fly 
absolutely confirmed, then—homeward 
in contentment. 

Wo. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Criticizes Thompson’s Story of 


R. N. W. M. P. 


Dear Forest & STREAM: 

NOTICE in reading Mr. Raymond 

Thompson’s article in your November 
issue, he refers to an incident, where 
“his pard and self” once saw two Cana- 
dian Mounted Policeman shoot a box 
of cartridges, trying to pot a Moose 
and “out of season at that”—and fur- 
ther two trappers were highly amused, 
to say nothing of the moose. 

Surely Mr. Thompson must have been 
mistaken, or had a very vivid dream— 
the reasons are many: 

In the first place, R. N. W. M. P., 
or R. C. M. P., as they are now called, 
never were at any time, armed with 
“38 specials.”” They have used .45 Colts 
since the inception of that force, to the 
present day. 

Another reason: No mounted police- 
man would dream of potting a moose 
out of season, especially before an audi- 
ence. If on the other hand they wanted 
meat, they would shoot to kill, and kill 
quick. 


Yet another reason: Mounted Police- 
men do not carry “boxes of revolver 
cartridges” in the woods. 

For yours, and Mr. Thompson’s in- 
formation, I would like to state that the 
Mounted Police teams, which comprise 
practically the whole division, are al- 
ways leaders in all team shoots (re- 
volver) in Canada, shooting against all 
comers. This year the Dominion Re- 
volver. Team Championship and Cup 
was won by E Division (Vancouver, 
B. C.), with Calgary, Ottawa and Re- 
gina, coming in the order of their 
names. This cup is for team work, and 
the aggregate score, and consistent 
shooting before properly qualified range 
officers. These four teams were all 
coached and trained by Inspector T. V. 
Sandys Wunsch, who holds the world’s 
record for revolver shooting and many 
other champions besides. 

Another little detail which should in- 
terest you is that the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, have produced more 
champion revolver shots than any other 
outfit in the North. 

Apart from these details, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s story is all right and if the moose 
read it, he would, no doubt be amused, 
as it appears to be a most accommodat- 
ing moose to stand still while two men 
fired 50 rounds of ammunition at it. Mr. 
Thompson does not say what sex the 
animal was so it is better to say it was 
some “Bull” moose. 

I do hope you will be good enough 
sportsmen to publish this letter, in 
order to rectify any wrong impression 
Mr. Thompson’s “Story?” may have 
caused amongst your many readers. 

You may let Mr. Thompson know 
that his sights were a long way off the 
mark and I hope that he can shoot 
straight another time. 

AUSTIN SPENCER, 
North Vancouver, B. C. 


Inspecting a trap 


An Additional Hint on “Packing 
Out Your Buck” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
T was with pleasure that I read Ham- 
ilton Laing’s article “Packing Out 
Your Buck” in the November issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM, especially so as it 
is the method mostly in use in South 
Eastern Alaska. There is one little ad- 
ditional kink we use which may prove 
of interest to readers, i. e., place the 
hollow of the foot close to the junction 
and in the rear of the fore leg with the 
shoulder, and bend backward, forcing 
the socket out of joint. This allows 
more freedom of movement of the leg 
and lessens the cutting of the leg bone 

into the carrier’s shoulder. 

GrorGcE T. MAsury, 
Chilkoot Barracks, 

Haines, Alaska. 


as wf aS | 


A Collection of Angling Books 


N “Walton andthe Earlier Fishing 

Writers,’ Mr. R. B. ‘Marston, the 
author, says: 

“Beware of taking to collect books on 
angling. You will find yourself become 
so attached to the fascinating hobby, 
that you would, if necessary, pawn the 
shirt off your back to obtain some cov- 
eted edition. Not that one might not 
select a thousand worse ways of in- 
vesting time and money than in form- 
ing an angling library.” 

The fascination of making collections 
of most anything is appreciated by 
those who have engaged in the occupa- 
tion, but when one collects material 
which has to do with his chosen sport, 
he may be excused for becoming unduly 
enthusiastic. 

We know that among our readers 
there are anglers who garner eagerly 
volumes, both modern and archaic, on 
their sport. Our attention has just 
been called to a catalog listing a large 
and extensive collection of books on 
angling, formed by Mr. A. E. Wilson- 
Browne of Sutton Coldfield, England. 

As an example of completeness, we 
might mention that the section given 
over to Izaak Walton contains one hun- 
dred thirty-one editions, dating from 
1661 to 1921. Here, it would seem, is 
a place where angler and book collector 
might meet on common ground, forget- 
ting cares and troubles, even home and 
family. 
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A raft of bluebills 


*“Ice—and Bluebills” 


table duck, stands ace high. I have 

read that in some parts of the coun- 
try he is an outcast, Florida for in- 
stance, where le uses snails as part of 
his diet. This diet imparts a decidedly 
rank flavor to his flesh. 

In North Dakota the bluebill is to be 
found feeding in the wheat fields to- 
gether with the mallard and other field 
feeders, and as a result he is a fine 
table duck, in fact, some prefer him to 
any other. 

In the fall of 1922 we were making 
preparations for a lot of good duck 
shooting, as every marsh furnished a 
resting place for its quota of home- 
grown birds, and North Dakota shoot- 
ers also find themselves in direct line 
of a good flight of the various northern 
grown species. 

About October 12th a slow rain 
started and kept the roads in fearful 
condition. It rained nearly every day 
until about November 2nd and then 
froze quite hard. You who have lived 
in the north where there are no paved 
roads, can imagine the condition of 
those highways with their deep ruts, 
all cut to pieces, and freezing while wet 
as they did, the auto driver received 
about the same sensations as he would 
driving over a continuous rock pile. 

But we knew that some of the lakes 
still offered some open water, and that 
there should be a greater number of 
ducks around these open places. We 
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| N-‘North Dakota the bluebill, as a 


By FRANK RORKE 


decided to try out some small lakes 
south of Niagara, North Dakota, which 
we knew to be quite deep, and would 
probably keep open longer than some of 
the marshes. I shall not forget that 
trip of forty-two miles for some time. 
The wheels of the car would go down 
into those ruts and then we would be 
unable to get out again for some dis- 
tance, and every few yards the running 
gear would scrape on that solidly frozen 
road bed. I had visions more than once 
of a punctured crank case; but should 
that keep a party of duck shooters 
away from where the ducks are? 


LL° the small marshes that we 

passed were frozen over and we be- 
gan to worry a little about the lakes 
at our destination. Smith Lakes are 
about ten feet deep in the center and 
probably one mile in length and are 
separated by a strip of land not over 
one hundred feet wide and covered with 
stone, furnishing good blinds. This 
place was just made to order for pass 
shooting when there were ducks in the 
country. 

Upon our arrival at the top of a hill 
overlooking these lakes we had our first 
glimpse of what appeared to be a 
couple of first class skating rinks. But 
no, out there near the center of each 
lake there was a very small open space, 
probably not over thirty yards in di- 
ameter. -And ducks? Well, the water 
was black with them, and there were 


How Three 
Intrepid 
Wildfowlers 
Enjoyed a 
Rare Bit 
of Pass 


Shooting 


others on the ice around the open water, 
running races to determine who would 
have next turn to go in for a swim. 
There were a few ducks in the air also 
and we decided that we were due for 
some pass shooting that we would re- 
member. And they were all bluebills, 
of course. 


A= right here was the problem. 
Bluebills are great sports, fly like 
bullets, not too high, and act nice on 
the table. But, when they find them- 
selves in the water at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the shooter, they sometimes 
refuse to mill around and offer them- 
selves as targets, regardless of long 
distance shots placed in their direction, 
and other efforts to get them started. 

But we three had not made such an 
unpleasant trip to these lakes without 
a firm resolve to exhaust every means 
of providing plenty of reasons for a 
flight. Leaving the car at the top of 
the hill, we hurried with guns and shell 
boxes to a point directly between the 
lakes, picking out some good piles of 
stone for blinds. When we were well 
located one of the party fired a shot 
at the nearest ducks in the lake north 
of our pass. Some of them took wing 
and we settled down to await results. 
They sailed away to the north of us and 
we began to think they were going to 
leave the lake for another locality, when 
we noticed them turn and start back. 
On they came. Would they settle down 





again in the open space from where 
they started or would they come on 
over our pass to the south lake? 
We had not long to wait. Some 
of them did drop back into the north 
lake but a half dozen kept right on com- 
ing straight at our heads. Blinds? We 
did not need blinds. Those bluebills 
gave every indication of a desire to 
knock our hats off. 


N they came only a few feet over 

the ice. When directly in front 
they saw us and raised just a little and 
we picked on those that went off to the 
side far enough to permit shooting 
without danger of complete oblivion. 
Three stayed with us, one apiece. 


When general shooting started other 
ducks took flight from both lakes and 
we had quite a number in the air. Now, 
if we could only keep them that way. 
Ducks were coming over our pass from 
both directions so we had to arrange 
two of us facing south and one north, 
so that timely warning could be passed 
around at the approach of a target. 
Now we simply forgot about blinds and 
stood up in plain view, hoping to get 
those bluebills up in the air so we could 
take straight over shots without tear- 
ing them to pieces. We also found that 
we would have to avoid dropping any 
of our ducks in the north lake as it 
could not be waded over fifteen feet 
from the shore and neither lake offered 
a boat, except an old discarded one high 
up on the east shore of the north lake. 


- We found it much easier shooting 
while standing. When a bluebill comes 
at you not over fifteen feet over your 
head you must do some quick turning 
to get a line on him before he is out 
of range. We were stationed about fifty 
yards apart and nearly every duck that 
came over that pass offered a shot for 
at least one of us. 

Here came two black balls straight 
for me from the north lake. I turned 
my back to them and after they passed 
made a nice double, dropping both on 
dry land. It was the only double that 
I made that day. We were making 
every effort to drop all of our birds on 
that pass, as we had only a pair of 
high waders to aid in retrieving, and 
the south lake was also too deep to be 
waded very far from shore. We had no 
dog and if we had, he would have been 
of very little use as he would have 
broken through the ice in most places. 
About three trips out would have tired 
out even a Chesapeake. 


J UST after I dropped my double a 

single tried to sneak over near my 
friend, Bill Elton. Bill is North Dakota 
state tennis champion and does every- 


thing well. He did that duck well. 
Said duck was about fifteen feet from 


the end of Bill’s gun and at the report 
I heard the charge strike with a sound 
something like “punk.” At least, that 
was the condition we found that duck 
in when we picked him up—by one foot. 
He was turned inside out. He was the 
only duck bagged that day that we did 
not take home. We instructed Bill that 
he need not be as close to ducks as he 
does to tennis balls in order to do busi- 
ness. 


Most of the ducks raised so far had 
been out of the north lake and we finally 
got them all out of there. The open 
place in the south lake was. still full 
of ducks but were so far out that we 
could not raise them by shooting from 
cur pass. I decided to walk around the 
shore of the lake, getting as close as 
possible to those ducks, and then try 
to wade out within range of them. I 
had to break ice with the stock of my 
gun and after a lot of hard work suc- 
ceeded in getting out about half way, 
then had to stop as the water was get- 
ting very near the top of my waders. 
Still I was successful in putting a few 
of them into the air by shooting from 
where I stood, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of watching those chaps go over 
our pass. That was good sport stand- 
ing there in that icy water nearly up 
to my armpits watching bluebills- go 
over that pass, to see one fold up and 
come straight down. But a lot of them 
would get over and sometimes they 
would go away off north, circle around, 
and come right back over that pass and 
offer another chance. 


‘ae again went over the pass. I 
could not see my friends who had 
decided to get down into their blinds 
again as the ducks were flying higher, 
but watched two crumple and start 
down, and a moment afterward heard a 
number of reports, I don’t remember 
how many. You don’t get them all 
when you are shooting at bluebills. 
After I fired a few more shots those 
ducks seemed to get used to it and I 
did not succeed in getting them to 
flush. 


While looking toward the pass I no- 
ticed a single coming over the north 
lake and he seemed somewhat larger 
than the others. Suddenly he folded up 
and Hank ran out to retrieve him. I 
looked again at those ducks out a few 
yards beyond range. What would I 
have given just then for a boat? Or 
merely a raft? Anything to transport 
me out a few more yards toward that 
open water. And there was that fine 
bunch of marsh grass right beside the 
open water where a boat could be an- 
chored. What could I have done there 
in about ten minutes’ shooting? 


Reluctantly I turned toward shore 
and followed the winding path through 


the ice back to dry land. Arriving at 
the pass I discovered that the large 
duck that I had seen annihilated was 
a fine canvasback. Possibly we were 
to have a mixed bag, but that was the 
only “can” bagged that day. 


BOUT noon a strong south wind 

came and it was remarkable how 
fast those open places in both lakes 
widened out. We could actually see 
those spaces getting larger. The wind 
created some good sized waves and 
these raised havoc with the ice. In- 
side of two hours there was no ice to 
be seen in the center of either lake, 
but there was still a fringe all around 
the edge, extending out probably one 
hundred yards. 


The question now was how to re- 
trieve a half dozen ducks lying out 
in the north lake where it was too deep 
to wade. We examined the old boat ly- 
ing up on the shore and decided that 
it should hold together until those ducks 
were brought to bag, so the three of us 
dragged the thing down to the water. 
There were no oars so we pulled part 
of a board off a fence and used it like 
a pole. Hank Glass and Bill went out 
in the boat which was leaking like a 
sieve and threatened to fall to pieces, 
but they pulled those ducks aboard. 
Now they turned about against the wind 
to come back to shore, and found that 
the wind had carried them out to where 
it was so deep that they could not touch 
bottom with the board, and it was too 
narrow to use as a paddle effectively. 
And how that boat did leak. Perhaps 
you think I did not spend a bad quarter 
hour watching those two friends of 
mine trying to get back to land. They 
were rigged out with heavy clothing. 
And I am a poor swimmer. If that 
boat had gone to pieces, or sprung a 
few more leaks, I would not now be 
taking any pleasure in writing this 
article. By stooping down low in the 
boat they avoided some of the strength 
of the wind and finally paddled to 
shore. Believe me, I was pulling as 
hard on that oar as they were. There 
was nothing left now but to keep our 
positions for any possible pass shoot- 


ing. 


SUPPOSE every duck shooter has 

made one shot that stands out in his 
memory above all others, and it was 
that afternoon that I made “mine.” A 
high duck came over from the north 
lake and I missed the first shot but 
brought him down with the second and 
he dropped out about one hundred feet 
in the south lake on the ice. I broke ice 
out to where he lay and had just turned 
around to return to shore. The water 
was now about two inches from the top 


(Continued on page 123) 
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FASTEST OF ALL OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR BOATS 


Five models for speed, shallow water, river, lake 
and ocean use. You will get more speed, pleasure 
and satisfaction from any make of Outboard 
Motor if you use it with a Thompson Boat. 


Lake Model—Buoyant on a choppy sea and will ride 
the roughest sea with perfect safety 


Sea Model—For ocean use. Untipable, seaworthy and 
fast. Light weight and easy to beach 


Speed Model—Winner of 1st, 2nd and 3rd places 
Detroit Gold Cup Races 


Fish Boat—Sturdy, stable—won’t “‘roll.” 
Light draft for the shallows 


CANOES 


Many Rich, 
New Color 
Combina- 


Thompson Canoes are furnished in a number of 
models. Some all wood—others canvas covered. 
This year we meet the growing popular demand 
for individual and distinctive colors with a large 
number of very beautiful colors in rich combina 
tions. Thompson Canoes are now not only “speed- 
iest’”’ on water, but distinctively beautiful in ap- 
pearance. Write for catalog. 


FISHING BOATS 


Thompson Boats are always popular with fisher- 
men, They row easily, beach readily, are roomy, 
safe and exceptionally durable. Made in all pop- 
ular styles wanted by fishermen and hunters, and 
priced very low, direct from either of our two 
big factories, 


Double Ender Rowboat for hunting and fishing 


v ee —_— 
RV RR GT EL Epon ge we 


t ' 
bunmue 


Flat Bottom Fish Boats 
Catalog FreeSave Money—Order by Mail 


Re sure to state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
Prompt shipment made from either of our 2 big factories. 


BETTER BUILT Tea 


meee 


BROS. BOAT MFG 


co 
125 Elm St. 


405 Ellis Ave. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Photo by Ernest Miller 


A stubborn pack horse 


Yellowstone Elk Problems 


Big Game is One of the Greatest Assets 


of the West. 


Of all Species, Elk Probably 


Need the Most Intensive Conservation. 


By ERNEST MILLER 


HE elk or wapiti, one of the finest 
game animals in North America, 
needs the help of the sportsmen 

of the United States or a few more sea- 
sons like 1919 and the present one will 
cut them down to such an extent that 
they will be years in recovering from 
it if they ever do. 

There are a few elk scattered 
throughout the country but the main 
native herds of these animals are in 
and around Yellowstone Park. Roughly 
these elk are divided into three herds; 
the northern herd, the southern herd 
and the Gallatin herd. 

The elk are suffering from several 
causes, chief among which, however, is 
lack of feed or winter range when they 
come from their summer range in the 
Park to the lower country surrounding 
it. Prolonged hunting seasons in cer- 
tain sections surrounding the Park 
keeps the game back in the high coun- 
try within the Park until it is almost 
starved to death or if it is forced out 
of the Park by the severe weather it 
is then at the mercy of a bunch of flock 
shooters who pour lead into a herd of 
elk until they drop one in its tracks or 
run out of ammunition, mortally wound- 
ing a great many more than they actu- 
ally claim. 

Tooth hunting is still a menace and 


although not as bad as it used to be, it 
is still responsible for the death of 
many fine bulls each year. There is 
also the so-called settler with a half 
dozen or more children who buys a li- 
cense for all of them for a dollar or 
two per license, and then proceeds to 
kill an elk for each member of the 
family. 

In these papers I will take up these 
problems with a few suggestions that 
could be applied to each in a practical 
way. These suggestions are not all my 
own but are offered after going over the 
situation very carefully with the most 
experienced men in the country on game 
matters. 


F back in the days when land could be 

had for the asking and Yellowstone 
Park was roughly laid out, those old 
pioneers could have realized of what 
tremendous importance a few more 
square miles would have meant to the 
game herds that should be .the right- 
ful heritage of future generations 
along with the other wonders of the 
Park, they would doubtless have in- 
cluded in that area sufficient territory 
so that the game herds which rightfully 
belong to America’s great wonderland 
would be enabled to live the year round 
within its protecting boundaries, 


It will identify you. 





Yellowstone is our largest national 
park. It is 64 miles long by 52 miles 
wide with approximately three thou- 
sand square miles. Yet all of this is 
a mountainous region in which the low- 
est valleys are over five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The altitude 
is too high, and the snowfall is too 
heavy to think of wintering elk in this 
region in any numbers unless artificial 
methods of feeding are adopted and 
when our naturally wild game herds 
become domesticated to that extent, they 
lose their charm as game animals and 
furthermore, this phase of the situation 
has been gone over a good many times 
and while we have had to resort to it 
during critical weather conditions in 
times past when domestic stock had 
eaten out the elk’s natural winter for- 
age, it is certainly not a practical way 
to solve the situation, and practical, 
workable methods are what we want. 


T= big live stock interests have 
been and are the biggest enemies 
that the elk in the Yellowstone region 
have to face today. Although just a 
few years ago almost the entire area 
cf a good many of our western states 
was being used for this purpose, still 
one would gather from the remarks of 
stockmen that their future would be 
jeopardized and their business go to 
pot unless Yellowstone Park itself and 
certainly all the areas around it were 
thrown open to grazing. 

This reasoning was on the same 
principle as that of the man who owned 


it the earth but just needed another piece C What BY whale i BY difference 


of of land outside for a potato patch. 

: The total area of Yellowstone Park ee 

o and all of the land surrounding it suf- Shean = on cents Need Ce 
li- ficient to safeguard the main body of 

the American Wapiti herds forever 

would not effect the live-stock industry 

ne in the two states most concerned—Wy- 

oming and Montana—to the extent of a 

twenty-fifth of one per cent. 
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‘ab section in particular as a reservation the wonder guns the world over Marlin line. Ask your Dealer. 

vad for the game herds than they are for Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 

a any other purpose. By that I mean THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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ie case, there are certain sections in which 
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OH, BROTHER! 
WHAT A MOVEMENT! 


The NEW WIGGLE FISH 


Weight 3% oz. 
Length of Body 3/2 in. 


Price $1.25 


No other lure ever made can compare with it! In Pep, 
Beauty and Action! Not only looks like a fish but also 
has a more natural, fast-swimming, flexible movement than 
any other lure on the. market! It’s double jointed with 
a wagging, fluted, nickeled tail, giving a perfect, life-like 
movement and flashy action that makes it a deadly killer 
of Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muskies! Has plenty of action 
when pulled slowly, fast reeling causes lure to run deeper! 
Be sure you have ene of these wiggling fools on your first 
fishing trip so you, too, will Catch More Fish! 


HERE’S ANOTHER! 
BABY WIGGLE FISH 


No.. 2500 
Price, $1.15 


Weight ‘2 oz. 

Length of body 2'/2 in. 
Like its larger namesake with the same flashy action and 
life-like movement! Equipped with one treble hook! The 
size of the lure and place of hook makes more than one 
treble hook unnecessary! And it DOES Catch ’Em! Will 
be furnished with single or double hook when so ordered. 


FOR FLYROD ANGLERS! 


FLYROD 
FROGGIE 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog Creek Chub Nature 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog Lures 

CATCH MORE FISH! 
Flyrod Anglers, Take Notice! Here’s a real Weedless 
beauty! It gets the Bass—not the weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! Length of body 
1 inch! A wonderful companion to the Famous Flyrod 
Crawdad all anglers like so well! 


NEW HUSKY PIKIE 


ie ee 
> a No. 2300 


Weight {'/2 oz. Price $1.35 


Length of body 6 inches 

Another Pikie! ’Nuff Sed! Just like the Famous Pikie 
Minnow, only larger, with heavier hooks, etc. You'll need 
one when you go after the BIG FISH! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


No. 700. Weight’ 34 oz. Price $1.00 


Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every part 
of the country. 


Get any of these real fish getters from your dealer 
or direct from us! Everyone guaranteed to be 
satisfactory to you in, every respect or money re- 
funded! Dealers sell our baits under this guar- 
antee and we protect them! 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


172 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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death long before the winter actually 
began. Elk will do well and keep in 
good condition in three feet of loose 
snow if there is something under the 
snow for them to eat, but it is a pitiful 
sight to see them pawing through the 
snow looking for food only to find that 
they have been robbed of their winter 
forage by the cattle and sheep who 
used the range in the summer. If the 
domestic live stock could use the areas 
in question the year around it would be 
a different proposition, but they cannot 
do so. 


T is merely summer pasture for them 

paid for at the rate of about fifty 
cents per head for the cattle and fifteen 
cents a head for the sheep for their 
pasturage for the whole summer sea- 
son. Why buy hay at from ten to sixty 
dollars per ton to feed elk and then on 
the other hand sell the equivalent of 
two or more tons of hay for fifty cents. 
It is worth just as much or even more 
to the elk left just as it is on their win- 
ter range as it would be put up into 
haystacks and then fed out in the win- 
ter. 

The eastern tourist is bringing more 
money into the mountainous sections of 
the Rocky Mountain states than the 
live-stock industry ever did and he is 
not hurting the country. It is a better 
country for his having been there. The 
same certainly cannot be said of a band 
of sheep. 


Year by year more and more people 
are coming to realize what a wonderful 
vacation land we have right here in 
our western United States. These 
people are spending huge sums of 
money for the privilege of seeing this 
great wild playground and one of the 
most charming features of the whole 
trip to them is the fact that there is 
still a remnant of the vast big game 
herds that once roamed this region. 
These noble big game animals mean 
much to them in terms of sentiment in 
the thrill it gives them as they ride up 
to the edge of some mountain park or 
timber line meadow to come onto a 
herd of elk or perhaps a single magni- 
ficent monarch whose antlers while 
naturally large look much larger cov- 
ered with velvet as they are at this 
time of the year. 


fe twenty years of riding the 
trails and climbing the hills in the 
Rocky Mountain section, my outstand- 
ing memories of wonderful vistas are 
those where some mountain peak or 
hidden lake or perhaps some highland 
meadow surrounded by snowy moun- 
tains framed the picture in which the 
real point of interest was the little herd 
of elk or deer or perhaps a small band 
of mountain sheep or a mother bear 
with her cubs. It is the ever present 
thrill of expectancy of seeing game 


around the next bend in the trail or 
just over the next ridge that lures one 
onward when once he has turned his 
back to civilization and followed a game 
trail that led to the summer feeding 
grounds of game in the high ranges. 
It is because of the presence of game 
that our sections of western mountains 
are so fascinating. Take away the 
game and most of their beauty would 
be lost. 

I have talked of this to hundreds of 
people whose experience has been the 
same as mine and to scores who have 
made these trips with me. There is a 
lot of healthy exercise and exhilara- 
tion in climbing the hills and it gives 
one a chesty feeling to stand at the 
top of the world and look out over the 
forests and parks, lakes and rivers be- 
low, but to the average person out for a 
vacation, softened by eleven months’ 
residence in the city there is not enough 
inducement in trailing through the hills 
and climbing the high ranges for just 
that end in itself. It is the ever present 
chance of seeing real big game that 
makes them take up a notch in their 
belts and go further and then just a 
little bit further in the hope of seeing 
something alive and wild. 


N this way the western vacationist 

gets more out of a month’s trip than 
he would in many months of uneventful 
exercise. It is the mountains and air 
plus the presence of big game that does 
it. He goes back to reside in the city, 
but in mind he is following some mon- 
arch of the forest so that he may get 
a better look at it or perhaps even ob- 
tain a good photograph. It is the pres- 
ence of game and the chance of seeing 
it under even more favorable circum- 
stances than last year that bring him 
out again and while he is thinking of 
game in terms of sentiment dear to 
sportsmen, he is paying for it ungrudg- 
ingly in good gold coin of the realm, 
in figures far beyond what any stock 
ranch could pay and he is taking noth- 
ing away from the same country except 
pleasant memories. 


Bob 


(Continued from page 93) 


the woods. One I recognized as that 
of old Si Evans. 

Soon Bob came running up and 
rubbed his nose against me, followed 
closely by Evans and his man. The 
explanation was soon made. It was all 
Bob’s doing. 

“Where,” said I, “did Bob learn so 
much?” 

“Oh! I trained him since he was a 
little pup,” said Evans. This explained 
all, for a more thorough sportsman 
than old Si Evans cannot be found in 
three States. 
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Y the help of the men I got to my 

buggy with the finest mixed bag 

that has ever been my good fortune to 
glean. 

The next October, when I got back 
to Si Evan’s, almost the first words I 
said were, “How’s Bob?” 

“Dead;” answered Si. 

Although the day I have described 
was many years ago, one of Bob’s de- 
scendants now lies on the rug before 
me as I write. His silver collar has 
engraved upon it these words: 

; TIM 
. Great-great-great-grandson of Bob 


The Top of the Quail Season 
(Continued from page 69) 


"Gene, mess sergeant extraordinary, 
and chef, “cordon blue,” has outdone 
himself, and the dinner table fairly 
groans with ros’ quail, corn pone, pos- 
sum stews and mince and pumpkin pies. 
The Judge the Doctor and some 
northern friends from the adjoining 
preserve over beyond Trinity, make up 
a jolly party, and with spirits ever 


gay, aided by spirits uncorked and un- | 


bottled, we join hands round the table, 
and, to the chorus of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
wave Godspeed to the old year and wel- 
come in the new. 


T= following week, we glady accept 
Mr. Brokaw’s very hospitable in- 
vitation to lunch and a pheasant drive, 
at his charming place some four miles 
away. Mr. Page, Mr. Harriman and I 
are the party from Archdale and with 
our host, a European sportsman, and 
Sheriff Jerden, make up six guns. The 
sheriff, in addition to being a charming 
companion, and the life of the party at 
luncheon, enjoys the reputation of being 
the best kind of shot in North Caro- 
lina. It was certainly a treat to see 
the workmanlike fashion in which he 
bundled up those pheasants as they 
came hurtling over the treetops. We 
had an altogether delightful day and 
before starting on the drive home, our 
host insisted upon filling the boot of 
our wagon with the gorgeous plumaged 
game. 

By now, the season is at anend in the 
north; but here in a balmy autumnal 
climate, it is at its height. Days with 
the swift, hard flying birds are varied, 
now and again, with a merry afternoon 
with the beagles and we return at 
evening with a good string of cotton- 
tails. Alas, as all else, good holidays 
must come to an end, but even in pack- 
ing up guns and heading again for 
northern climes, we can and do take 
with us the health, the pleasure and 
the treasured memories of happy days 
on the upland, with good dogs, good 
friends and good sportsmen. 
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1 Sights 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
ee. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00, 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


» Shows up fine in dark tim- 
Marble’s ber—will not blur in bright 
V-M light. Shows same color on 
Front different colored objects. $1.50 


Sight Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 


Addsvaluable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. 1.00 


Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. 1.50 


668 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago «nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Motors’ Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wing Shooting and Angling 


By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 
“Virginius” 

Here is a book by which the expert may profit 
as well as the beginner; a book that gives all 
the details of these sports carefully explained in 
easy, practical language; the choice in handling 
of guns, shooting etiquette, dogs and their train- 
ing, all kinds of game birds, their habits and 
habitat, duck shooting, trout fishing and the out- 
fit necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 West-52nd Street New York City 


+ SHQYTING 


\NGLING 





YOU HAVE ONLY ONE TRIGGER FINGER 
WHY SHOOT A TWO-TRIGGER GUN? 


The Hunter One-Trigger on L. C. Smith trigger at all times. It absolutely elimi- 





double-barrel guns is one of the features 
that is making L. C. Smith guns popular 


among sportsmen everywhere. The Hunter 
One-Trigger has made the old two-trigger 
gun almost as obsolete as the muzzle 
loader! 


The experienced trap or field shot will 
tell you that the Hunter One-Trigger will 
improve your shooting by maintaining 
the same distance between gun-butt and 


nates the possibility of injury through 
jamming of the trigger finger and yet 
you can fire either right or left barrel as 
you choose. 

Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. 
Smith gun equipped with Hunter One- 
Trigger or if he does not carry this gun 
in stock write direct to the factory for 
full particulars. 


Send for catalog 319 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, New York 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office, 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
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The Outdoor Coat 


That Has No Equal 


The best mackinaw cloth manufactured is used 
in the Filson Cruising Coat. It is first-class also 
in cut and tailoring. Ideal for every outdoor use 
and for every season. Many and generous pockets, 
Order one inch larger than white collar size. 
State color desired—red and black, green and 
black or gray and black. Ask for our Complete 


Free Catalog 0. 
C.C. FILSON CO. 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


“Filson Clothes for 
the Man Who Knows” 


| ‘GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 


8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at ex- 
ceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German 
optical factories. Many were received direct 
from the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses, 40 
Dust and moisture proof. Pu- 
pillary adjustment. Built regardless of cost ac- 
cording to strictest military standards. All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or 
money order for $9.85, under positive guarantee 
of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 


Order your field glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 to 99 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 
baits and things. Not a dry line in it! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 


som 3 ees co. FREE 


can be attracted to the lakes, @ 

Uy rivers, ponds near you, if you 
%m» plant their favorite foods—Wild 
Rice, ete.—28 years practical 


Zn, experience. Plenty of Wild, 
ty, Rice for immediate deliv-'7 yy 
A “‘w ery. Liberal discount for orders % 
ly, NOW. Write today for free planting 
a yy advice. Terrell’s Aquatic Fore. 
282 H. Block, Oshkosh is. 


a Teao ed bite ilde aie, Sano. SS 
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A team of huskies 


carries the supplies 


Northern Minnesota 
By Snowshoe 


By DONALD HOUGH 


IKING as a sport is a modern 
H form of recreation. Walking in 
itself is of course the oldest form 
of locomotion, and doubtless the first 


movement of the first animal was 
some sort of a shuffle. But walking, 


not because you’ve got to get some 
place and haven’t any carfare, but be- 


cause you think it’s fun, is something 
which is a distinct by-product of the 
machine age. It is so unusual, com- 
paratively speaking, that it has come 
within the category of recreation. 

Recreation, in the broadest sense, 
entails doing something which is not 
included in the menu of everyday life. 
Thus spading a garden is recreation 
to a person who spends his days in an 
office, even though it is the usual 
drudgery of life to a professional dig- 
ger of the soil. 

It was only in comparatively recent 
times that the advent of a general 
sedentary existence brought on by in- 
door work and artificial means of tran- 
sit made it possible for the most usual 
human exertion, walking, to become a 
sport, a means of recreation. 

It’s pretty hard for persons who live 
in the open to see how others, who do 
not, can possibly obtain any pleasure 
from doing the things which to them 
are matters of hard work. 


— the people who live in the vicinity 

of the Superior National Forest, 
in Minnesota, to get down to facts, a 
snowshoe hiking trip in winter across 
the wide expanse of virgin wilderness 
was a matter to be undertaken only 
under pressure of the utmost neces- 
sity. It meant a period during which 
all touch with civilization would be 


lost, and for several days all the hiker 
could do would be to push on through 
the pine forests, across lakes, down 
the pine-flanked ribbons of white which 
had been rivers. It is not particularly 
surprising, then, that when state game 
and fish commissioner Gould, of Min- 
nesota, decided to go by dog team and 
snowshoe through the interior of the 
forest over a trail of 150 miles long, 
and when twenty sportsmen took ad- 
vantage of his invitation to come along, 
that everybody around the forest 
thought these city fellows were crazy. 
“Imagine them hiking on snowshoes 
through the forest when they don’t 
have to,” said the woodsmen who had 
housed up for the winter in Ely and 
Winton, gateways to the region. 


UT the sportsmen were out to find 

out how a hiking trip in winter 
compared to the same things in sum- 
mer. Also, having paddled through 
the waterway labyrinth of the Supe- 
rior Forest in summer in their canoes, 
which afforded the only means of en- 
tering the region, they wanted to see 
what their vacation grounds looked 
like under the white blanket. 

The start was made from Winton, 
at the end of the railroad and six miles 
north of Ely, headquarters of the 
Forest. Three dog teams of five dogs 
each, belonging to the game and fish 
department, were loaded with food 
supplies, frozen fish for the dogs, and 
with the heavier items of camp equip- 
ment. The men, most of whom had 
never been on snowshoes before, car- 
ried their own packs containing blan- 
kets and all personal effects. 

Straight towards the Canadian boun- 
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dary we went, over a chain of lakes, 
and camped at night in a trapper’s 

cabin. ‘ The following night, we 

stopped at another cabin and used it 

as a kitchen, setting up the tents out- 

side. From then on, the trail led 

straight through the heart of the big 

forest. The lakes with their islands 

and their peaked spruce forests, their 

rocky shores and irregular outlines, 

were no less attractive than they had 

been in summer. The skies were clear «When Mother tucks us into our 


as only Minnesota skies in winter can : 
be, and in the early mornings the WOODS oe ROBE 
peaked spruce trees cast long sharp for the night we play we're reg’lar 
shad th ; the f 7 : 
oie  osiae eos eu a Arctic explorers ourselves, lookin’ for 
pines; the soft crunch of the snow- the North Pole with shaggy white 
bears and icicles all around. And then we laugh right out loud, 


shoes and the distant cry of the trail- 
*cause we aren’t even cold enough to pretend any more! Any- 


ing dog teams made a stage of the wat, we haxs fone { i f fn 
Supesioe. Benet ts Spel. to the y; rosy cheeks from sleeping out of doors all winter! 


esthetic and adventurous at the same 
time. Across the lakes, over portages, 
through long channels’ connecting 
larger bodies of water, along the bed 
of small streams, over beaver dams 
and through spruce swamps as well 
as over rocky prominences, always 
flanked by virgin coniferous for- 
ests and exclaiming at the vistas that 


Healthy nights make happy days, 
as every mother knows. And 
outdoor sleeping is safe for even 
the frailest child when, snug as a 
bug in a rug, he is wrapped in 
one of these robes, which are a 
part of the Arctic ‘trapper’s and 
explorer’s regular equipment as 
he ventures into the frozen fast- 
nesses of the Northland. Warm, 
dry, sweet and perfectly venti- 
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va were opened up in various directions lated, they are your child’s best form of health insurance. 
jes down the avenues of snow, the party, Use them yourself—for camping, automobiling or canoe trips—and see. 
which day after day, moved through the Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to Dept. F 
larly forest. WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lrtp., Ottawa, CaNnapDA 
game [? took just eight days to get to Grand eee ee D - 
Min- Marais, a little town on the north 
1 and shore of Lake Superior nearly two 
f the hundred miles from a railroad but con- > 
long, nected to civilization by a long beauti- ab Je PA JQ K | IR G ( IN 
< ad- ful road leading along the shore of 
ong, the big lake to Duluth, the metropolis ‘ Send It In Now 
orest of northern Minnesota. ay den Toe Eocine, eet 
. y . aie o ne 
razy. The trip was declared a success by we ment, please send it in for 
shoes everybody who took it. The Superior A give ieee Gaal ‘aa Later 
don’t Forest had gained a national reputa- _— be ave with work and 
» had tion as a great summer playground a dare ‘anil a We on = 
- and particularly as a distinctive canoe help you. 
country. The administration of the PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A, 
forest by the U. S. forest service is PACIFIC COAST AGENT: A.W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
» find by the canoe, and each year the wil- 
inter derness plays host to thousands of 
sum- people from all parts of the globe. Burt | (epee 
‘ough it was generally regarded as a sort a | i : 
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f en- that perhaps winter hikes and winter ; It’s possible if you have 
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| fish Very few of the men had ever been For scientific construction, 
accuracy and_ durability MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
food on snowshoes before; all except the they excel all other sights. | 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
, and dog mushers were office men, not ac- + ai Lyman Sights will in- 
quip- customed to such work. Still, the 5 fold. If uae oan 
had party on two occasions made more ee Lyman equipped it will 
J th t t i] d ith i Pay you to Send 10c for 
car an twenty miles a day, with packs i Complete Catalog or WHY NOT (2272Soring. Semmer s02 Pet eather: 
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Eve: aoe of Ike Walton OOR! 
should have this book. If your 

hobby is fishing — whether it 

be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or = Al 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 


It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—when and how touse them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 


Write your name and address on a postal—and 
mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 


10275 High Street South Bend, Ind. 


Lightness combined 
with unusual strength 


EB 


IRTY years’ experience in canoe 

building lie back of every Carleton 
Canoe. Year by year we have im- 
proved and perfected them. In the 
1925 Carleton Canoe, we believe that 
we have achieved the ultimate in 
canoe manufacture. 


The Carleton is a light canoe. It 
is beautifully balanced and handles 
easily under heavy loads. Carleton 
Canoes are very low in price too. 

Our new illustrated catalog gives 
prices and complete information. 
Write today for your free copy. Tur 
Car.eton Canoz Co., 32 First Street, 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Peon ON 


BINOCULARS 


“Prefer your Binoculars to two 
others we tried out.’’—Yarnell. 
“They surely are all you claim 
for them.’’—Roosa. ‘‘Fine for the 
price.’’ — Wegel. “Very much 


pleased.’’—Barnes. High Grade 

French Champiere Binoculars, 14 

ligne, equipped with extra power- 

ful Achromatic Lenses. Central 

focusing and width adjustment. 

Large field of vision. Ideal for 

4 study of Outdocr Life. Hunting, 

Motoring, etc. Compact, Alloy of 

Aluminum body, Morocco covered. Finely finished. Will 

last a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps included. Money 
refunded if not pleased. 


High-Power $8.75 C. 0. D. 


BIG VALUE 
BENNER & CO. D-5 TRENTON,N.J. 
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The twenty-one-point whitetail buck’s head 


A Montana Deer Hunt 


How a Prize Head Was Secured After 
Drawing Blanks for Three Seasons 


By FRED C. GABRIEL 


EER season opened on November 
15th, this year, and never hav- 
ing shot a deer, or even at one, 

I determined to make the try—it had 
been a boyhood dream, never realized, 
and living, as I do, in Montana, there 
was no excuse for delaying it longer. 
It was one of those beautiful sunny 
days’ when A. F. Winkler, commonly 
called Al, and I left in my Essex for 
the Missouri River. We arrived at our 
destination before dark, and had lots 
of time to get our camp fixed and wood 
up—then we peeled potatoes and a few 
raw onions and sliced them all together 
in the frying pan, with a little bacon 
fat and a wee bit of water, then cov- 
ered them up, stirring them every once 
in a while. Pork chops were in an- 
other skillet and the coffee was begin- 
ning to give off a fragrant odor when 
supper was served. I always thought 
I was a good eater, but honestly, Al 
has me beat—he ate so much he was 
in distress all night as a result—expect 
it was the first square meal he had had 
for some time, still considering what 
he charged me for ammunition, I see no 
excuse for hardware merchants being 
starved. 


HAD been dreaming for some time 

when I was awakened by the sound of 
a car—it seemed to me to be shifting 
gears, then the driver raced the engine 
and it backfired, and then there was 
a lull—in my drowsy way, I said to 
myself, he is stuck in the mud and is 
putting on chains. Then the engine 


started a slow, steady grind—it 
sounded nearer and nearer and I awoke 
with a start, I was about to be run 
over—but it was only Al snoring. 

It was just grey dawn when we 
started out, a good breakfast and a 
lunch apiece in our pockets—we went 
up the river to a “bottom” and just 
before separating, a coyote sneaked 
through the bushes and up a cutbank. 
Al was in the open on the west and 
I was in an old road. We were still 
hunting. The reader cannot possibly 
understand what that brush is or means 
if he has not been in one of these dia- 
mond willow-covered bottoms of the 
old Missouri river. I had not been in 
the brush ten minutes before a grand 
stampede started and two deer went 
by Al, but a good shot was not possible, 
so he waited thirty minutes more, and 
another sound of breaking, crushing, 
and then bang, bang, and then more 
crushing, and the deer plunged past me, 
but I could not see him for the thick- 
ness of the brush. Another deer was 
sighted by Al during the day, but no 
other shot, and I never saw a single 
one, but I had surely heard them. 


T camp that night Al was so blue 

over having missed the big buck, 
that he could not shake off his disap- 
pointment. 

The second day I hunted as I had 
never hunted before—here I was, my 
third deer hunt, and I had never shot 
at a deer in my life, it was my lot each 
year to go back empty-handed, and as I 
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had hunted and mediated on my luck, I 
firmly resolved that if ever the chance 
did come that I must be equal to the 
emergency. 


The day was wet, it rained some, I 
was wet to the skin from the tall grass, 
but my great desire was burning 
brightly. If I could only see one! The 
sun began to sink over the mountains 
and it was dusk as I left the woods, and 
just then up jumped a doe, and away 
she went. It was my first sight of a 
deer, wild and loose. I wanted to put 
horns on it, and then shoot, such a 
shame it couldn’t have been a buck. Al 
had seen ten—I had seen one—certainly 
the Gods were against me. It was Al’s 
first deer hunt and my third. 


That night after a good hearty meal, 
I went outside, and in the clear light 
air we have in Montana, I just drank in 
all the wonderful world, it seemed to 
me. The swish of the river, the un- 
earthly hideous wail of the coyote; and 
from the other bank of the river, an 
answer, with all the notes of woe, mis- 
ery and agony in one dispairing wail 
as if the devil was toasting its very 
soul over hell’s hottest ovens—and then 
stillness. An Owl goes Who-Who-o- 
Who-o-o, and then again the ever-mur- 
muring swish of the river, gliding on 
and on as the years roll by, and I am 
struck by awe and stand spellbound, 
caught by the glories of a November 
night on the bank of that mighty river, 
the Missouri. I was brought out of my 
reverie by Al, wanting. to know why I 
didn’t turn in— 


HE next morning was Wednesday 

and our last hunting day. I kept 
thinking that this was my third trip, 
and I have seen just one deer in all that 
time, and that one a doe. It did seem 
strange that Al on his first trip should 
see ten! But with determination to 
get a deer if hard work could bring it, 
I started in. We chose a new “bot- 
tom” west of the one we had hunted in. 
Al chose an open lane down through 
the timber, caused by a muddy creek 
bed, and I went half a mile further 
up for a try in the Rose bushes. The 
wind was in my favor. The bushes 
were shoulder high and with paths 
leading here and there—following one 
of these paths I slipped noiselessly and 
cautiously along, keeping a keen look- 
out for game. I had hunted across the 
bushes once and was starting back 
deeper into them, when I heard Bang! 
Bang! Bang! and then all was still. I 
waited and listened, but nothing more 
was heard. I wondered if Al had got- 
ten him, but it was my time to see some- 
thing. Here Al had had lots of chances 
—the world was not treating me right. 
I was just going to hunt all the harder, 
and once more I took up the vigil, got 
in position for instant shooting, every- 
thing was ready. I slipped along a few 
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American Landscape School, 71.3.4. Newark, N. Y. 
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Lake a Tip 
from Napoleon 


JHE great General wisely remarked 
“An Army travels on its stomach”’. 
¥9a} Muscle for the march and brawn 
==! for the battle depend on nourishment. 


And the sportsman—in the forest or by the 
stream—knows the strength and stamina 4e 
needs to hunt his quarry, stalk his game or 


That’s why KARO on pancakes is the 
perfect breakfast for sportsmen—for in KARO 
there’s DEXTROSE, the food element that 
puts strength and energy in the blood and 
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Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Very Latest WHITE Canoe 


The WHITE Outboard. Canoeish in 
design and weight. Sturdy as a 
boat in construction. The product 

of the skill and ingenuity of 
expert workmen of 30 odd 
years’ experience. 


WHITE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


CANOES 


Are perfectly balanced. 
Drag is avoided when run- 
ning. Any make motor can 
be used. This, one of many, 
like all WHITE Canoes, has its 
planking bevelled and lapped, 
making it waterproof—an exclusive 
WHITE feature. Every WHITE 
Canoe explains why nine-tenths of 
Maine’s famous guides use WHITE 
Canoes. 
Write for catalog, folders, ete. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. Old Town, Me. 


Canoe Designers and Builders for 35 Years 


bear the name 


Ask your sport shop to show you 
the 7 Symploreels. They are 
the best designed reels made— 
smooth running, long lasting, 
simple to clean and put to- 
gether—the reel that makes 
fishing a pleasure! 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 

MEISSELBACH CATUCCI MFG. CO. 
562 Stanton Street Newark, N. J. 


SPORT 
MANUAL 


REI 
CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL- 
A Oe FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN GUNS, AMMUNITION 
and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRI PRICES. 


P. _ FR eet aive 
Diversey Pk 


> "Oriental Wiggler-. - 
Nin ET 
iam sey ia er: 
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feet—I breathed through my mouth, 
so as to hear better, even breathing 
seemed to make too much noise. Step 
by step I went on and on—now stopping 
with a start, then on again, it was a 
false alarm. Then all of a sudden from 
the rose bushes appeared the horns and 
head of a giant buck, and then an in- 
stant look, and as he wheeled to run, 
the bang of my .32 Special. I threw 
in a new shell. Where did he go? I 
listened, I did not hear a thing. I didn’t 
see anything—where had he gone? 
Cautiously with gun ready for instant 
action, I followed the path and there 
on the ground I saw one of the noblest 
bucks ever killed. He was stone dead— 
I looked and looked—could it really be 
true? Yes,—there he was and such 
horns! I bled him, and before starting 
on the rest of the task I counted his 
points 15-16-17-18-19-20-21, and if you 
wanted to count a small one, 22! Big? 
Around 300 pounds. Happy? Well, I 
should say so. 


L and I were to meet at an old log 

house. I needed help—I could not 
pack out that deer. To make sure I 
could find the place again I had to leave 
some marks, so I tied up my big blue 
handkerchief near the deer, then next 
I put up a white handkerchief—then I 
was out of material and was debating 
about a sack or a piece of shirt tail 
when I noticed a peculiarly deformed 
tree which after studying it well, I was 
sure that I could find—then when I 
came to the turn in the trail, I laid a 
stick in a peculiar way so I would know 
where to turn off, and I made it back 
for the cabin. 

I lay on the south side of the cabin 
in the warmth of the sun—it was a 
glorious old rest, but before long I saw 
Al coming. He was the worst looking 
object I had seen for some time—he 
was mud and blood all over, but his 
face showed he was surely happy. 
When in hailing distance he said, “I 
got a great big buck,” and when he 
came up to me, I rather thought the 
great big buck had got him! So I 
called for an explanation. Al said, “I 
went down in the opening and got lo- 
cated—hadn’t been waiting very long, 
when'I heard a stick crack and looking 
in that direction, I saw a doe and two 
bucks, the biggest one was out of range, 
but I opened up on the other—I missed 
the first shot, and I missed the second, 
and I waited for him to come at another 
opening, and when he did, I pulled him 
down. I ran for him as fast as I could, 
and laying my gun down I started out 
in some deep mud to him, and just as 
I got right up to him he got up and 
charged me, hitting me with his horns 
in my stomach. I was knocked flat on 
my back, but I was hanging on to a 
horn by my hand. There I was in mud 
knee deep flat on my back with the deer 


over me, and the blood running down 
on my clothing. We had some scrap, 
I said,“If you will just wait a minute, 
Mr. Buck, and let me up, I will go and 
get my gun and never stop shooting 
until you’re dead.” But he was not of 
that way of thinking, so I tried “bull- 
dozine” him and as he was badly hit 
ana getting weaker all the time, | 
finally got him down, and now we will! 
have to carry him out.” 

(When Al first told me this story, he 
said he “hollered for help,” but now he 
says he hollered “I have got him,” now 
which do you think he said?) 

“You get anything?” For answer | 
pulled of my right glove and he saw 
a red hand and I really believe Al was 
more pleased to think that I had gotten 
a buck then he was to get one for him- 
self. Al is really not a bad fellow if 
he does sell ammunition. 


IS buck was of the variety known 

as fan tail. It is smaller than 
the big white tail, which is sometimes 
locally known as “swamp buck.” The 
fan tail had nine nice points. 

We sent both heads to Jonas Broth- 
ers of Livingston, Montana, for mount- 
ing and in writing concerning my Buck 
they said it was “the largest White Tail 
head we have received for mounting in 
a great number of years.” And they 
have been mounting specimens for the 
National Museum. 

Al and I are going again next year. 
We are going to the main range of the 
Rockies. You can live but once, and 
I never knew what real sport was until 
I went deer hunting. 

I don’t dare tell you about carrying 
out those deer, especially the big one. 
The country is so rough, a pack horse 
can’t get in where we were. Al and I 
are good pals, but while our hearts are 
alike our legs are very dissimilar. Al 
might be termed a general purpose ani- 
mal, while I was built for picking ap- 
ples. I don’t need a ladder, and as a 
consequence, I held the pole too high, 
or else Al held it too low, and with the 
deer between—Avw, it was a fright. Af- 
ter we started we could carry it about 
100 steps and rest. When I was just 
about dead, we laid the iast deer within 
reach by the car and started for camp. 
I was ahead and, of course, couldn’t 
see Al, but he asserts that my coat tail 
was just off the ground, and that I 
wasn’t moving a muscle—I didn’t have 
too. I will admit it, but while my feet 
were heavy my heart was light. 

Al is a bully fellow, if he does snore 
and sell ammunition—and I, well I am 
no hardware merchant—I am an HON- 
EST lawyer. 
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Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 74) 


Not far from my tent was a red cedar, 
of respectable proportions,—that was 
the answer to my problem. I would 
cut it down, select a clean length of 
the trunk, and split it into shakes. 
These I would use for the sides of 
the pool or well, and also to make 
the steps in the bank. They would 
serve the purpose nobly. 


P to the top of the bank I was 

about to scramble when an un- 
expected sound came to my ears. It 
was the sound of an axe being driven 
sturdily into wood. It came from 
some distance down the shore. In- 
stantly the sight of the mysterious 
trail came back to me. There was 
someone besides myself sojourning 
hereabouts, then. I was not alto- 
gether “alone in the wilderness.” My 
first impulse was to leave the job I 
had set out to do and start an in- 
vestigation. If I had neighbors I 
wanted to know who they were. Per- 
haps some trapper had established 
himself near the shore. Perhaps it 
was an encampment of Siwashes. It 
might even be some young fellow like 
myself engaged in doing some pioneer 
work. 

So I speculated,—but -resisted the 
tempation to investigate. There was, 
I fear, a hope that there was another 
human not so far away. Even a fel- 
low of a quiet, and somewhat roman- 
tic nature, likes to have converse with 
others occasionally. 

“No,” said I aloud, addressing the 
moss-covered rock of my spring, “I 
mustn’t allow myself to be stampeded 
from my work by every strange sound 
I hear or I’ll. accomplish nothing.” 


So I climbed to the top of the bank, 
gave Peter his freedom to find what 
grass he might, then, axe in hand ap- 
proached the red cedar. 

Have you ever chopped down a 
cedar? It’s mighty fine cutting with 
a good sharp axe. The grain is so 
straight that if you make a _ wide 
enough cut to start with you can take 
out immense chips with almost every 
blow. 


O work I went, then, ani soon the 

tall, tapering tree went crashing 
down to mother earth. On the trunk 
I marked a section that promised a 
straight, easily-split bolt, and then I 
discovered I was short one very nec- 
cessary tool,—a cross-cut saw. This 
would mean a journey back home. 


But the desire to improve my 
spring by making a pretty well or 
catch-basin was too strong to brook 
delay. I could, in my mind’s eye, 
visualize the completed job: 
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Cleaning is a real joy 


when you have the right tools 
HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 
fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 
This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
own gun and rifle experts. Prices: Rifle set 


$3.75: 


Shot Gun set $4.00. 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. 
goes with each set. 


Combination Gun 
The VL&D Guarantee 
Sold direct. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
HUNTING 
FISHING 

CAMPING 


Where the highway 


is the water way 


Surety you have felt the call of the open—the urge 
to hie away somewhere beyond the haunts of men. 
Answer that call in an “Old Town Canoe.” 

“Old Town Canoes” are light in weight, but re- 
miarkably strong and rigid in construction. They are 
fashioned after true Indian models. Sleek and fast, 
“Old Towns” are the one canoe for every water 
highway. ‘Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. It 
is free. Write for your copy today. O_tp Town CANoE 
Co., 592 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A 


Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of sovernment positions. 
Mokane. Dept. 162, Denver, Colo. 


ITHACA LOCK SPEED 


improves any one’s shooting because Ithaca 
locks have twice the speed of any other. 
That’s one reason why Ithacas win ten 
times their share of things worth winning ¢g 


the world over. 





F.H.SCHAUFFLER . President 5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorx City 


Dept. A 





Ole Evinrude’s New 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor 


Weighs less than 17Ibs. per H. P. Easily car- 
with you anywhere you eo. Fastensina 
jiffy to any y boat and anes an me. No row- 
ng, no work, no bother. Just ride and enjoy 
he’greatest of a sports. Slow down for 
fishing. Speed up for racing. 
Write or FREE Catalog 
describing 12 exclusive features, especially the 
Propello Fomp, Qe Evinrude’s latest invention, 
Only Elto has it. Tite today, 
ELTO Oo UTBOARD MOTOR CO.. » Dept. 22 
Manufecturers’ Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


€&€to-The Motor that Starts with a Touch 





Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks te your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


WISCONSIN’S 


Lae. 
ITHACAWINS 


Ithaca No.4 





ore double 
$37.5 50 to £5700 


Ithaca ane 
tenn, satin $100 to $700. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, Ithaca. N. Y. 
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The L-A Twin propels your 
boat anywhere it will float. 
Automatic tilting and patent- 
ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


More Power—More Speed — 
Better Control— YAY] Spin 


THE L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 
motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 
ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet 
exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your dealer or 
write for full particulars. 


JOCKWOOD-ASH 


$122 Jackson 
Builders of Pl Motors for 22 Years 


see the clear little pool, lined with 
its clean, white stones from the shore; 
could imagine the glint of the sun 
shining through the foliage of the 
trees upon it. The trees, I resolved, 
must remain. The water must be 
kept sweet, cool, and crystal-clear. 
What an ideal place the top of that 
moss-covered rock would make to 
spend an idle hour gazing out onto 
the water through the trees or, per- 
haps, reading one of my favorite 
books. 

The vision was compelling, and 
from my dreams I suddenly awoke and 
sent my axe down into the cedar 
trunk. The axe was sharp and would 
do the work. I could get the saw later. 
What was a little extra labor to me. 
Steadily and with sweat I cut out the 
section of trunk I wanted, and when 
I had finished I was mighty proud of 
the job, I can tell you. The end cuts 
were straight through the _ trunk’s 
diameter, not as clean as a saw-cut 
to be sure, but nearly so; and on 
measuring the log I found a difference 
of less than an inch in the length on 
either side. 


HAT an immense satisfaction 
comes to a man when he has 


|| done a good job with tools not espe- 


Patented in U. 8. and Great Britain, 1924 
The Greatest ‘‘ Movies”’ 
BILL JAMISON’S 


Barbless Hook 


Fishing Pictures 


FREE for the asking. No charge of any 
kind made for the use of these won- 
derful films, 2,000 feet of exciting pictures. 

Every angler should see them and learn 
the truth about our Barbless Hooks. 


See the high-jumping Rainbows try 
in vain to shake out the Barbless. 
See the fighting Muskellunge and the 
gamey Bass. All taken on JAMI- 
SON’S BARBLESS. No landing nets 
used or needed. The Barbless holds 
them. 


NO ADVERTISING IN THESE 
PICTURES 


Secretaries should write at once for reser- 
vations giving choice of two dates if possible 
for club dinners or meetings. 


Meanwhile, you should write for our list 
of Barbless Hooks and Flies and testimonials 
from prominent anglers. 


The W. J. Jamison Company 


Dept. S, 739 So. California Ave. 
Chicago Illinois 


of Fishing 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


88 pages 41 Full Page Pla’'es Cloth, $2.00 
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cially designed for the purpose,—much 
more satisfaction than if the proper 
tools had been to hand. This comes, 
I think, from the delight every male, 
red-blooded, gets out of overcoming 
obstacles. I think I spent more time 
admiring that short length of cedar 
trunk than the job warranted. A pro- 
fessional woodsman might possibly 
have thought nothing of it —might 
even have found fault. 

With a thin, broad wedge ‘I now 
split the log into “shakes” about a 
quarter of an inch thick. The log 
split beautifully, in fine, regular 
“slices.” These I carried down to the 
spring and drove in around the well 
or cistern, driving them in obliquely 
so that the top would flare. Then, 
very carefully, I piled the neatest and 
cleanest stones to be found on the 
pebbly strip of beach that lay just 
at the foot of the bank. I arranged 
them resting securely against the 
cedar strips. Then, outside the shakes 
I piled back some of the dirt I had 
removed, and over this I planted grass 
sod taken up from near my tent. 

It was a neat-appearing job, and I 
awaited anxiously for the well to fill, 
overfiow and clear itself, which it did 
quite rapidly. 

Then I knelt and dipped my face in 
the cool pool, my eyes open and look- 
ing into the pebble-lined depths. And 
I doubt whether the children of Israel 
in the wilderness could have enjoyed 
the water which gushed from the 
rock struck by Moses more than did I 


the clear, cool water, with a barely 
perceptible taste of cedar, that gushed 
from my rock-spring on the bank-side 
in that far-western forest. 


HUD! thud! thud! Again the 
sound of that mysterious axe- 
man! 
* ¢ @ 8 
But no. I swallowed hard. The 
sound this time comes from the door 
of my New York room, upon which 
my landlady is knocking. She is anx- 
ious to find out, she says, whether I 
have gone to bed and left the electric 
light burning. Other of her roomers 
have done it, and her electric bills are 
large enough, goodness knows, with- 
out her roomers burning their lights 
all night. I look at my watch. It 
is past midnight, but I have spent a 
very happy time—dreaming back. 


The Bride of the Whirlpool 


(Continued from page 72) 


his heart he uttered the war whoop of 
his tribe and together they plunged 
over the fall into the Whirlpool below. 
Yet always the Spirit of Floating 
Cloud walks and beckons in the mists, 
and is called by my people, ‘the Bride 
of the Whirlpool” and Oh Magisha, 
oh Sure One, my Brother, it may be 
well for you but none of our people 
dare go near. For if they see her 
spirit beckoning or hear her wild song 
come over the water, they are drawn 
by the power of her magic to their 
death. It is the punishment on my 
people and the Spirit of Floating Cloud 
takes toll for her father’s sin. 

“And now, hear me, oh White 
Brother. I myself, when a young man, 
saw the Spirit of Floating Cloud in 
the morning mist by the black rock 
above the Whirlpool, and she beckoned 
to me with her arms, and her spirit 
called to my spirit and I heard her 
song and would have yielded to the 
Call and gone, but my strength de- 
parted and I fell down as dead; and 
when I awoke, I turned my back upon 
the river and ran with fear in my 
heart, till I came to my own people; and 
I, Black Eagle, am the only one of all 
my people who has seen the Spirit and 
returned.” 

The old man rose with difficulty, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
without word of farewell, vanished in 
the darkness. 

(To be continued) 
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Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 81) 


of looking out for a crazy coyote. The 
prospector looked -at our set and 
laughed—queerest set he’d ever seen! 
But he didn’t laugh when we brought 
two coyotes into camp the next morn- 
ing and again two the next morning! 
The secret was this: a lot of sheep 
trails came together near the point 
where we hung up the skunk. Several 
days before we had places dug out and 
traps set in them nicely staked, along 
these trails approaching the skunk 
lure. 


B* the time the skunk was hung 

up the sets had “weathered” about 
right and when the coyotes, which were 
very plentiful along the West Fork, 
came to laugh at our crude set we 
fooled them before they got close 
enough to smell the joker. They were 
so darned smart about that skunk 
business, being dead sure that a pesky 
man had hung the critter up, and their 
noses were so full of the perfume they 
couldn’t have smelled a hundred traps 
in the trails. There you have the 
whole secret of successful coyote trap- 
ping and if you can’t work out specific 
plans to fit in with your own peculiar 
location and conditions, you’d better 
not tackle the game. 

Coyotes cross streams more or less 
regularly, depending on the lay of the 
land of course, and if the water isn’t 
too deep they don’t mind getting their 
feet wet. You'll often find where 
they’ve splashed water onto the banks, 
coming out. Three or four traps set 
under the water where our furry friend 
crosses will surely bring him to time. 
Don’t approach ,the bank directly but 
wade downstream and you won’t leave 
any sign near the set. Water destroys 
human scent rapidly and it is even 
possible to splash out one’s tracks if 
necessary, at least for a short dis- 
tance. 


HE time to trap a coyote is when 

he’s on the run, for the minute 
he sets down and starts to size things 
up you can bet he’ll dope things out 
to your detriment. That’s why it pays 
so well to have your blind sets some 
distance away from the lure. A 
coyote’s feeling of suspicion always 
controls his speed; if nothing excites 
him he’ll trot casually along but the 
moment he feels something in the air 
he either breaks into a run and estab- 
lishes a new record in quick progress 
from one county to another, or he 
slows down, puts on his four-wheel | 


Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 


stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 


trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, WwW. STOKES KIRK 


mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. 


Westley Richards 


Trap Guns 
(English) 


MODEL C1 
Bl $375.00 C1 $550.00 


Only a good gun can give you a true realization of 
your own ability. It is the connecting link between 
a trailer and a winner. 

The Westley Richards has every requisite of the 
perfect trap gun—design—balance—workmanship— 
exceptional shooting quality. One of these guns 
will improve anyone’s shooting, make a good shot 
a better one, and can always be depended on to 
supply the needed one or two birds to win. 


There is no other gun like a Westley Richards Nathan dadaaede 195 x 200 
A few used guns at low prices. $1,000.00 could not buy it now. 
For Full Information Write 


Leon H. Davis, Boston, had his 
Westley Richards less than a 
month when he began to win 
championships, winning five, one 
right after another. 
Boston Athletic Assn.. 197 x 200 
Massachusetts State ...197 x 200 
Maine State ... 199 x 200 
New England 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


eee §=©6The American Rifleman 


If you would know the history of America, study 
the rifle and riflemen. From Post-Medievalism to 
Modernism, from Columbus to Pershing, this great 
continent has been won and held by cool, courageous, 
straight shooting-men, equipped with the arm whose 
virtues determine the destiny of nations. 

Thus we have the ever thrilling tales of America’s 
pioneer riflemen, Boone, Crocket, Kenton, who with 
unerring purpose, pushed their wa Westward and 
conquered all obstacles with lead from their “Ken- 
tucky Long Knives.” 
fe Mere Ste Intimately associated with the conquest of the 
Watching the Meas Kastinis Shrink =. at a later period, is the express rifle. Ballard, 

O Kenta tet aynard, Spencer. and Sharps were names with which 
Kile Srontiong: in Sehoate mei Calicgrs to canna 
ee _ . The late war proved conclusively that the rifle is 
— Ct ecasncans the heritage of America, and this love of the Nation’s 
most important weapon should be fostered and its 
cause furthered, if we are to continue a stalwart 
Vivweres of Yerterdax 2 country. 
eek Do you dba on.the ranges? Hunt big or small 
: game with the “riflé?, If not, wouldn’t you like to? 
The American Riffeman is America’s foremost 
periodical on the subject. Each number is replete 
with information of value to professional and amateur 
alike. 


Exceptional Offer 


For a limited time only it will be possible for Forest and Stream readers to 
purchase a year's subscription to The American Rifleman in combination with 
Forest and Stream at the following rates: 


JANUARY 1, 1924 


Foo Pevfect 22 Pinel 


The American Rifleman (per year) 
Forest and Stream (per year) 


Both, per year 
Until further notice you may obtain both publications for one year for $3.10. 


This is such an exceptional offer that we feel that no one who is interested in the outdoors and 
in rifle shooting can afford to overlook it, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. | 
221 W. 57th STREET : 23 2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 


Calibre 45 
Frontier Model 
Single Action 
Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- Send for Catalog 


1627-O North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


Get Our 
1 IS: Catalogue 
Amoriccn Awning 
& Tent Co. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Referonce furnished. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 













brakes and puts his thinking appara- 
tus into motion. If he decides to in- 
vestigate further he will squat on his 
haunches, raise his nose toward the 
high heavens and indulge in a long 
















ones of and skins apd making fur | weird howl, mingled with short sharp 

_ Mecey Ei iret : rn ag eanegae barks. First he’ll try a long and two 
shorts, several times, and if that par- 

OBE TL TH Sh SMITH, F wINeC ticular neighbor doesn’t answer his 

call, he’ll hang up the receiver and try 

SE. Brst S. ING. two longs and three shorts! Sooner 





or later he gets an answer and pretty 
soon another coyote, or maybe two, 
will join him. Then they proceed, sys- 
tematically, to pick a set to pieces, dis- 
cover its weak points and leave noth- 
ing but a lot of coyote signs to annoy 
the poor trapper. Their manner in 
approaching the set is to make circles 
around it, gradually coming closer 
each time, now and again scratching 
in the snow or dirt until the exact 
location of the traps is plain to them. 












Have your RAW FURS tanned 
and made into beautiful coats, 
















: Big Savings. est 

Highest grade fur tonning and 
workmanship guaranteed. Write for 
FREE illustrated catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. M.M.2 CHICAGO, ILL, 


J. KANNOFSKY ccissStower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds ef heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 

















ee of the most aggravating and 
seemingly unexplainable incidents 
which the trapper has to contend with 
is this: When his traps are in work- 
ing order the coyote seems to avoid 
them and when the pan is frozen down 
so that an elephant wouldn’t throw 
the trigger Brer Coyote will walk 
over it! This is not literally true 
but actually happens enough times to 
make the trapper superstitious. The 
moral is—keep your traps in working 
order! This may be done by bedding 
them down carefully. When you set a 
trap, hollow out a place of the right 
depth so that when the machine is 
covered lightly the surface will remain 
unbroken, as nearly natural as pos- 
sible. It is sometimes advisable to 
place a piece of paper on the ground 
or snow, as the case may be, for the 
trap to rest on and then, being sure 
that no lump is under the pan or be- 
tween the jaws, place another piece 
of paper, just large enough to cover 
cpaigeeinaiiita colestaetnsis eaeenseeeenene nicely, over the widespread jaws and 
sprinkle lightly and evenly with the 
aero — — — - as 9 — the 

: em. J them. Hased inone month We ship every where = oo ae place. In a cattle coun- 
tabllaned 24 Fears airing now for hi Nigeerated ry dried cow manure makes an excel- 
UTH ROCK SQUAB lent covering for a trap. Don’t em- 

ploy anything that isn’t natural to the 

surroundings. 
















382 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
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uates, tee, Write for Free . 
of Taxidermy 1342 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb 






















BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 






































S02 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 















ake Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a_ Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 
Alstea’ Co., 40 N. Mass. 








F a coyote ranges through where 
sage chickens and jack-rabbits are 
plentiful he won’t be especially suspi- 
cious of scattered feathers or bits of 
rabbit hide. Old badger mounds are 
good places to sets traps blind, ap- 
proaching them on horseback or in a 
car and doing all the work without 
actually bringing hands or feet in con- 
tact with the earth. Place your bait 
twenty or thirty feet away and the 
average coyote will saunter over to the 
old badger mound, liking an elevation 
from which to inspect the bait. 


















PHEASANTS 


Full plumaged Lady Amherst Golden 
For Sale — and Silver Pheasants; also 1924 
hatched stock. All our stock are pure bred, very 
hardy and strong in finest condition, right for breed- 









ing this spring. Also pure wild mallards, pintails, 
black mallards, Canada and Egyptian Geese. 


Orders for eggs of high fertility from several 
varieties of pheasants and wild duck booked now for 
spting and early summer delivery. Est. 1895. Address: 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
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Some of the very best blind sets can 
be made in a stock country as follows: 
Wherever some sort of. obstruction 
has fallen across the stock path, the 
domesticated animals will make a de- 
tour but unless it is a very large ob- 
struction, Mr. Coyote will cut across 
every time. In these cut-offs blind sets 
are very effective and they have the 
added advantage of being safe from 
molestation by livestock. It is often 
impossible to make the best trail sets 
owing to the constant travel of hoofed 
animals. These sets are especially 
practical in a sheep country where 
every fallen tree will cause a new de- 
tour. 


Fr is often advisable to place two or 

three traps in one set. It’s a good 
idea to stake each trap separately, the 
stakes so located that no two traps 
can touch with the chains. extended to 
their utmost. Remember that in order 
to trap a coyote you have got to figure 
out where the animal is going to step 
in a space no larger than the pan of 
a trap. It seems reasonable that two 
or three traps would increase the 
chances of making a catch, does it 
not? 

A sheepskin hanging from a tree 
so that it will flop around in the wind 
will surely flag a coyote from a mile 
distant. Of course he isn’t apt to go 
within fifty yards of that sheepskin; 
in fact you shouldn’t let him get that 
close, for if you’ve carefully studied 
the situation you should know just 
about what trail or trails he is apt to 
travel and a few traps scattered ju- 
diciously ought to make it impossible 
for him to get very close to the flop- 
ping sheepskin. 


The Royal Chinook 


(Continued from page 77) 


would bring forth tons of squirming 
bodies; the State has set a “dead line” 
for commercial fishermen several miles 
below Willamette Falls. Even one man 
with a gaff or pitchfork could fill a boat 
in a few minutes; this act is called 
“snagging,” and is strictly prohibited 
by law. An over-enthusiastic fisherman 
with a trolling line would get his 
“limit” much too easily, if allowed to 
operate in the mouth of the fishway; 
the “dead line” is one hundred feet 
downstream. For the enforcement of 
these regulations the State maintains a 
liberal force of special officers during 
the salmon season. Even at night the 
falls area is patroled by a giant search- 
light. But still there are violations. 
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T= violations serve to register just 
how far the salmon is losing. He 
runs the gauntlet of commercial fisher- 
men in the Columbia; he takes even 
chances with hundreds of trolling lines 
on his way up the Willamette; but 
when man ceases to be his ally at the 
falls, the numbers of fish which return 
to their old hatching-grounds of the 
upper Willamette rapidly approach the 
vanishing point. 

It is a case where we want to eat our 
pie and still have it on the shelf. The 
real sportsman wishes to enjoy his bit 
of salmon-trolling every year. The 
commercial fisherman requires plenty 
of salmon for his wage-earning career. 
The State of Oregon needs the salmon 
for the satisfaction of legions of true 
sportsmen, and for the glory of having 
one of the finest fishing grounds in the 
world. Humanity in general appreci- 
ates the great substance of food value 
and wealth which the salmon provides. 
Yet the citizens of Oregon do not wish 
to lower their permanent resources by 
extermination. The battle at Willa- 
mette Falls is a very large factor in de- 








termining the issue, 


Henry Braithewaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 75): 















for the light, which soon disposes of 
them. In a short time I thought I 
heard something walking in the door 
yard and decided it was the bear. I 
opened the door quietly and stepped out 
but I couldn’t see or hear anything, so 
I thought I would walk to the store 
house and see if he was there. 


HERE was a dead horse lying a few 

rods below, just outside the road. 
Seeing nothing around the store house, 
I walked to where the horse was. I 
was straining my eyes looking in the 
dark when suddenly the bear rose on 
his hind feet behind the horse. It took 
quite a start out of me as he looked 
to be about ten feet high. I could see 
the dark outline and fired for the center 
of it. There was a loud snort and a 
crashing of brush, and I, blinded by the 
flash, loaded as fast as I could, but 
knowing I could do nothing in the dark 
I went back to the camp. The next 
morning I went out and found a large 
amount of blood. The bear jumped 
first to one brush pile at one side of the 
road and back to one on the other side, 
spattering blood over the brush. He 
went about a hundred yards and then 
lay down, where he bled a great deal; 
then he got up and went another hun- 
dred yards and lay down again. I 
think he must have heard me coming 
for he left there and appeared to stop 


































The Lancewood Country Club 


LANCEWOOD-WHITINGS, NEW JERSEY 








The Lancewood Club House is open to members and their guests. 
No public or private hotel at the place. Accommodations for 
Club members only. Information as to membership on applica- 
tion. 

The great out-of-doors in the pine forests—private grounds, 
walks, bridle paths and roadways for the exclusive use of mem- 
bers. 

Fifty square miles of playground: Deer, Rabbits, Foxes, Phea- 
sants, Duck, Quail and Fishing. 


The Lancewood Stables 


are provided with thoroughbred horses for all pleasure purposes 
—Riding, Driving, Polo. The stables are in charge of a com- 
petent Master. Horses taken to board. 
























Because of the private roads and the extent of the property, 
riding is free from all traffic annoyances. 







Write for information to 


The Lancewood Country Club 


Lancewood-Whitings, New Jersey 
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Act NOW! 
On a RY avast. 
AVIATORS BINOCULARS 


For Pleasure and Profit 
For Sale, Treasure Island 


In Lake Griffin, About 5 Miles Northeast 
of Leesburg 


A Fisherman’s Paradise. Big mout& bass, pike. perch 
and bream, casting or live bait. Bass weighing from 


one to fourteen pounds have been caught from the 
three docks within 100 ft. of the largest bungalow. § 











we 






Fine hunting on the mainland nearby, Duck, Quail, 
Turkey, Deer, Bear, Cat, Possum and Coon. About 
118 acres about 50 acres available at present, and 
set to grove: orange and grapefruit trees of prover 
value, which are just commencing to bear. One large 
bungalow and three smaller ones, all with excellent 
fireplaces. Two flowing wells. Largest bungalow, fine 
for clubhouse, is situated on extreme point of the 
island, about a mile from the mainland, and has al are all we have left 
six foot fireplace. For ful! information, address owner: a2 Fat FY. Po 
E, H. MOTE Leesburg, Florida glasses bought when the 
French rate of exchange 
| Was lowest. “‘Champiere’’ 
| always guarantees optical 
} and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 
— — abjects as 
A though they were near 
FROG PLUG you. Wonderful at prize 
FOR SHORT-ROD fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15% inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A goed compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
BIG PERCH &PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH engraved. “‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,’’ or “Army Long 
nge.”’ Each instrument equipped wtih neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 


F our Champion Lures for F lorida ful bargain, | Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct frum 
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BIG MOUTH BLACK BASS FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
AND SALT WATER FISHES _||,,"6, world’s net binocular, @ to 24 power. Teleeope 





Large sizé 4-inch Frog Plug for deep water. Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
Redfin Roach for surface trolling or you Du Maurier Co., Dept. 72, Elmira, N. Y. 
can weigh it for deep water. Price $1.50. a 
Powerful 5-inch Silver Shiner, made same s 
as Roach. Price $1.50. 
Big weighted Crawfish See deep water. 
Price $1.5 
Both Canadian Indian a Maine guides 
endorse the crawfish as the best Bass Bait 















Note New Address ASE military guns and pistols incl Colts), 

» Ww a , e 

LOUIS RHEAD - - Amityville, N. Y. Mailed 60 cents. Established 1865. 
ncis Bannerman fons, 501 


















lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and putchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun 

first lock 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, etc. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the «listinet understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


a, terns 


The 507M More Power is the iv Car- 
buretor which changes ordinary gasoline 
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bleeding as I could only find a few 
drops here and there. I hunted around 
an hour but could find no more traces 
of him. I have no doubt that he died 
as he didn’t bother the camp any more. 


HAT same season I was coming in 

from camp with a man who had 
been with me; we had some salmon 
which we had caught and smoked and 
were bringing in to the settlement. We 
sat down beside the road to rest and 
my friend looked around and said, 
“Look at the bear.” I looked and saw 
a big bear coming toward us. When 
he saw us, he deliberately left the road 
and started to walk around us. I 
jumped up and started on the road be- 
side him and fired as soon as I saw a 
good chance. He immediately stopped 
and made a bite at his side, then he 
raised up his hind legs and grabbed 
a big tree with his fore paws and 
ripped off some of the bark. I was now 
opposite him with another cartridge in 
my gun. He came straight on in the 
road and when he was within ten feet 
of me, I gave him another shot which 
knocked him down and put him out of 
business. In skinning him I found the 
first bullet had not broken the skin, but 
had raised a blood blister on the out- 
side. 


M ANY people have asked me what 

the bear’s favorite food is. If 
there is anything they like better than 
honey, it is white maggots in a decayed 
horse or moose carcass. I have known 
them to pass the carcass of a horse and 
not touch it until it has disintegrated 
and is full of maggots; then they will 
eat all they can find and dig up the 
ground round where the carcass lay to 
find more. Around lumber camps, they 
will dig out the cook’s sink hole as long 
as they can find a maggot or worm in 
it. 


The Bird Angler 


(Continued from page 83) 


they do. They are aware of it, and 
calmly say so. “We must keep the 
law” is their only answer. 


iterate private owners 
of fish preserves should relentlessly 
drive them away, not necessarily to 
their total destruction—though that 
would hardly be possible unless an 
army rose up against them. ‘ 
As the case stands now, many birds 
fish all night long—mostly of the heron 
family, who fish till early dawn. Be- 
fore they cease, the Kingfisher resumes 
the work, and will gorge till sunset, 
with the result that a continuous war 
goes on night and day to destroy what 
both the State and private individuals 
are most, anxious to preserve, for let 








it be understood that common and 
coarse fishes are invariably bottom 
feeders, consequently are rarely if ever 
seen on the surface. Suckers, catfish, 
eels—all enemies of trout spawn—this 
bird does not catch, being only what I 
term a surface angler. 

Certainly the Kingfisher is a hand- 
some bird, with his crowned crest, but 
there his good qualities stop, for hand- 
some is as handsome does; he is not 
fit to eat, neither is his voice musical; 
indeed, it is exactly the reverse, being 
the most unearthly screech ever heard 
from bird creature, except the peacock. 


HE Kingfisher rarely builds a nest 

near the haunt of man, like so 
many of our favorite and sociable birds, 
but, going in pairs, they live alone, se- 
cluded, even from their own species, and 
never to any extent congregate in num- 
bers. They choose, if possible, a steep, 
high bank of sand or clay, and in a little 
cave at the end of a subterranean pas- 
sage, is their nest of dry twigs and 
leaves. When the young are hatched, 
they are fed with very small fish, not 
over an inch long. As they advance in 
age and size they are provided with 
larger fish. It can easily be imagined 
what five of these little, ravenous 
youngsters must require daily, in ad- 
dition to the regular diet of the parent 
birds, who fly back and forth a hun- 
dred times a day. Should any human 
creature be near their haunts, the male 
bird will pretend lameness by wobbling 
in front or close to the man whom they 
suspect will rob their home. After en- 
ticing him away, they will fly up and 
wait on a nearby branch till the coast 
is clear; then resume operations. I 
have frequently tried to get up to the 
nest while one or both parents were in- 
doors, but somehow, either that they 
hear the vibration of climbing up the 
bank, or perhaps instinct, I have not 
as yet been able to place a fishing net 
over the hole, to capture a living speci- 
men. At close quarters they are a 
much larger bird than they appear 
when in flight, which is very rapid and 
most graceful. 


N the trout streams I am most 

familiar with, like the upper Dela- 
ware, Beaverkill, Willowemoc, and the 
adjacent ponds round about the edge 
of the Catskills, they are very numer- 
ous, each pair of birds confining them- 
selves to a limited locality; in such 
places as these, it would be impossible 
to shoot them, the rivers being lined 
with a rich vegetation, with scarcely 
an open spot, and I doubt very much 
that a sportsman would bag a single 
bird after a long day’s tramp, though 
plenty of them are heard and also seen 
—but, like the lightning, as quickly dis- 
appear. 
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The small European specimen is but 
half the size of our native bird, and 
the color is a dazzling blue, green and 
orange. On English trout streams it is 
just as common, and it is certainly just 
as destructive to the finny tribe. Its 
habits and its form are exactly similar, 
but not so swift of flight, though swift 
enough to be a hard shot, flying in a 
straight line. 















Reynard the Invincible 
(Continued from page 85). 






hours by running foxes all by himself, 
just to keep his nose and voice in trim 
for those rare occasions when his mas- 
ter had leisure for the chase. Reach- 
ing the big woods, I had no mind for 
foxes or Billy’s hound, but was paying 
close attention to my legitimate squir- 
rel shooting when I heard the faint 
baying of a hound. I gave little thought 
to it until sounding nearer I thought, 
“I wonder if Billy’s old hound is on his 
own to-day?” Nearer came that bugle 
note and knowing the fox must be ahead 
of the music, I waited in silence hoping 
I might be near his runway for a pass- 
ing shot, and sure enough I was, for, 
although the old hound was bellowing 
an eighth of a mile back, Reynard him- 
self suddenly appeared at the crest of 
the little gully in which I was stand- 
ing and leisurely trotted down the slope 
in full view a short gunshot away. In- 
tent on the dog, his mind was centered 
on the back track and he never dreamed 
of my presence until I fired and he 
rolled over in the leaves, a flouncing 
kicking mass of fur. Before I could 
reach him, he had struggled to his feet 
and was feebly climbing the opposite 
slope of the gully and I after him, 
trying to stop his flight with a cudgel 
never for a moment considering another 
shot necessary; but gaining strength, 
while I was losing mine, he slipped be- 
hind a log out of sight and was gone. 

































HEN came the hound, nose down, 

bellowing on the hot scent and 
without paying the slightest attention 
to me, disappeared in the direcion the 
fox had taken. Gathering up my gun, 
I started after the chase, but the mu- 
sic had ceased and not far away I met 
the hound on the back track, his muzzle 
all bloody and his long sober face reg- 
istering humiliation and complete 
friendliness. I tried to put him on the 
track again and so be led to his cache, 
but he only looked at me mournfully 
as if to say, “O what’s the use” and I 
searched feverishly and faithfully but 
found nothing. Billy told me after- 
ward that the dog’s solitary hunts with 
no one by to take the wounded foxes 
he now and then picked up, had de- 
veloped the trait of hiding the carcass 
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and never revealing its whereabouts. 
I never felt proud of this fox-hunting 
incident. It was a case of absolutely 
poor marksmanship, the range was 
fair, the quarry was not in a hurry 
and I had only myself to blame for the 
loss of the brush. 


NOTHER time my friend Charley 

the artist, invited me to drive over 
to Honeoye Lake for ducks. It was 
early autumn and reports had come that 
the first flights of teal and butterballs 
were dropping into Honeoye and I 
thankfully accepted his invitation. This 
was many years before the advent of 
the automobile and our destination was 
twenty-five miles away, a long drive on 
country roads leading over hills and 
through pleasant valleys. 
mare was a sturdy little beast, but we 
never urged her for the day was charm- 
ing and to reach the lake before night- 
fall was all we desired. Arriving at 
the head, we drove down the road skirt- 
ing the eastern shore watching care- 
fully for ducks and a farmhouse where 
we might secure food for man and beast 
with a comfortable bed for the night. 
We saw no ducks, but we did discover 
a likely looking farmstead about mid- 
way down the lake with plums and 
quinces ripening in the front yard and 
a well-loaded orchard at the back. 


HERE we found a gentle old man and 
his wife and they agreed to take 
us in on our own recognizance and we 
sat down to a good supper well satis- 
fied. The old man came out of his 
shell and grew quit loquacious as we 
smoked our pipes beside the fire in the 
evening. As usual with all hunters, we 
were a couple of days late, there having 
been a fine flight of teal last Tuesday, 
and he had heard that the swamp up 
at the head was alive with wood ducks. 
“Mebbe they’ll drop in to-night and 
you can get a crack at ’em in the early 
morning” he concluded as he knocked 
out his pipe and yawned deeply. We 
took the hint, went to bed and slept 
finely and were up before the peep of 
day, but the ducks hadn’t “dropped in.” 
After breakfast, the old man suggested 
that we try the wooded hill back of the 
orchard for partridges as he had often 
seen them there in passing through on 
his way to the upper pasture. AlI- 
though we had no dog and knew if we 
got a shot it must be on the ground— 
a most unsportsmanlike proceeding— 
we decided to try it. The hill was a 
series of steep ridges and we each chose 
one and made our way up as quietly as 
possible over the fresh fallen leaves. 


EACHING what seemed to me to be 
a good place for birds as from my 
elevation I could compass a good bit 
of territory below me, I stopped and 
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waited; but nothing showing up, I re- 
laxed enough to note the beauty of the 
rays of the climbing sun glancing on 
the quiet waters of the lake far below 
me. As I looked, there came to my ear 
a dainty patter on the leaves from the 
opposite side of a thicket just above me 
and I knew some living thing was mov- 
ing my way. “A chipmunk” I thought, 
“possibly a partridge, at any rate I’ll 
be ready.” On came the rustling still 
sounding closer and closer and as I 
watched, suddenly from behind the 
thicket, out trotted a red fox not 
twenty feet away. My shells were 
loaded with number eight shot for par- 
tridges, too tiny for fox shooting, but 
that did not matter. At that short 
range poor Reynard stood no chance 
and I carried the carcass in triumph 
to the house where the old man took 
off the pelt for me and stretched it 
over a thin board remarking as he 
worked, “That’s the old vixen that has 
been stealing ours and the neighbors’ 
chickens for the last three years; the 
wimmin folks of this neighborhood sure 
owe you a vote of thanks.” 


NE election morning, Joe, our local 
Editor, and myself, after doing our 

duty at the polls as early as the opening 
of the booths would allow, started out 
on one of those objectless hunts that 
indoor workers love when comes a holi- 
day. Coming to a piece of woods about 
two miles out where we generally made 
our initial drive, we separated, travers- 
ing parallel valleys with the idea of a 
possible shot at a partridge, knowing 
that elusive bird was here. In descend- 
ing the pine-covered slope to my loca- 
tion at the bottom of the vale over a 
noiseless slippery carpet of pine need- 
les, I caught sight of a fox perhaps 
twenty rods away jumping up and down 
erratically over the surface of a little 
marshy spot «where *grew long rank 
grasses and weeds. The way was open 
of timber growth along the swale and 
I could see him plainly; evidently he 
was catching mice and from his quick 
darts here and there in the long grass, 
he seemed to have unearthed a nest of 
them. , Knowing that another step 
would discover me to the vigilant 
hunter, I took a long hopeless shot and 
watched him regretfully as he streaked 
like a flash up and over the hill into 
the valley where I knew Joe was on the 
lookout. My thought of “O if he will 
only cross my partner’s path” was in- 
terrupted by the report of a gun, and 
rushing over the top, there was Joe 
holding Reynard aloft by the brush and 
shouting, “He almost ran over me.” It 
was a young fox, poorly versed in fox 
lore; evidently an orphan, or he would 
never have been working overtime when 
he should be safely holed up sleeping 
and laying plans for the coming night. 


N another occasion it was early 

morning and I was making record 
time across lots to reach my favorite 
mushroom field, gather in the spoils 
ahead of the other fellow and get back 
to business without being seriously 
missed. Crossing a meadow at the foot 
of the ridge, bordered by a forest 
growth that reached clear up to the 
railway, I noticed beyond a knoll ahead 
of me, a concourse of a dozen or more 
crows circling low, cawing vociferously 
and darting groundward beyond my line 
of vision on the opposite side of the 
knoll. It seemed to me at the time 
that these crows were acting queerly 
for such wary robbers, but my thoughts 
were on mushrooms and as I walked up 
to the crest of the knoll and looked 
down the other side, I saw the cause of 
their agitation! They had intercepted 
a big dog fox in the middle of this 
field, far from his native haunts in the 
woods and were having all sorts of fun 
with him, pecking and clawing his back 
and head, dodging his snapping jaws 
and fending paws and skilfully inter- 
cepting him when he tried to retreat. 
They ’compassed him on every side and 
gave him no time to prove his inborn 
craftiness. It was an interesting spec- 
tacle, one that John Burroughs or old 
Aesop himself would have delighted in. 
So wrapped up were both parties in 
the contest that I stood an interested 
spectator long enough to enjoy every 
detail, but one old crow finally saw me, 
gave the alarm and the arena was 
cleared in a moment while I trudged on 
for my mushrooms. 


M* son, as town clerk, writes many 
hundred shooting licenses in and 


about my home town every year. For 
the benefit of the Conservation Com- 
mission, that it may keep tabs on the 
amount of game shot and trapped in 
every district of the State, he is re- 
quired. to take from each applicant a 
sworn list of all the game he bagged the 
previous year. I have looked over these 
lists with an eye to the status of Bre’r 
Fox and amongst the ‘thousands of 
squirrels, rabbits, pheasants and other 
small game listed, I fail to find 
more than a meager half dozen of red 
foxes. 


And so by virtue of his cleverness, 
the fox lives and thrives. *° My experi- 
ences, covering more than fifty years, 
prove that he will not down. Since he 
is sought no more by those old-timers 
who one time asked no better sport than 
listening to the music of the hound 
while waiting patiently for a shot, and 
so long as the isolated hunt clubs find 
surcease in the anise bag and the an- 
nual hunt ball, our children’s children 
will still at times see his graceful form 
—for Reynard is in our midst to stay. 


It will identify you, 
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Tarpon on a Nine-Thread 
Line 
(Continued from page 87) 


society. The buttons and belt holding 
my pants had bursted off during my 
gyrations back and forth from stem 
to stern of the boat which was neces- 
sary in order to keep my small line 
free from the bottom of the launch. 

After buttons and belt had given way, 
naturally my pants slipped down on 
my ankles, and were promptly kicked 
off to allow more freedom which was 
vitally essential right at that stage of 
the game. My shirt-tail was flapping, 
and snapping in the brisk breeze, and 
while I was by this time fighting light, 
if Mr. Tarpon had lasted ten minutes 
longer he could have gone his way re- 
joicing so far as I was concerned. 

I was thoroughly fagged out. When 
[ finally reeled my fish up along side 
the boat, George reached over, grasped 
the tarpon in the gills with his fingers, 
and hauled the fighter in the boat where 
the silver beauty lay without making 
the least quiver—the tarpon was stone 
dead, and I wasn’t very much alive 
myself, but I could not help pitying the 
fish as he lay there conquered and 
dead after the most determined and 
spectacular battle it has ever been my 
experience to witness. 


HEN we reached Pass a Grille the 

fish was officially weighed and 
measured. The weight was 113 pounds 
and the fish was 72 inches long, and 
while I have since tried time and again 
to get another silver king on a nine- 
thread line, my efforts so far have been 
in vain. 


“Tce—and Bluebills” 
(Continued from page 105) 


of my waders. I was holding my duck 
out of the water with one hand and my 
gun up in the air with the other when a 
single bluebill came over the pass and 
got by the shooting of my two friends. 


HEY called out to me to get him. 
There I was with my feet stuck in 

six inches of mud, the water up near the 
top of my waders, and it was ice water 
remember. I dropped the duck that I 
was carrying, twisted half way around 
until I was almost unbalanced, and 
pulled on that duck. He came down 
like a stone and made a hole through 
the thin ice where he struck. SolI had 
to break ice for another fifty yards to 
retrieve him. It was not that this shot 
was difficult in itself that makes it stand 
out in my memory, but it was the real- 
ization of the “possibilities” attending 
the pulling of that trigger. The boys 
on the shore yelled “good shot,” but 
just at the moment the only thing good 
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about it was the realization that I was 
still right side up in a pair of dry 
waders. 

Just as I reached shore a high one 
was coming straight over Hank and he 
snapped it dead in the air, dropping it 
just a few feet from him. He discov- 
ered that it was a ‘redhead. And in 
the meantime Bill had pulled down a 
greenwing teal. So we were really go- 
ing to have some variety. 


re sun had nearly set when I got 
my next chance at the last duck 
that I killed that day—and the best one. 
A big fellow appeared straight over 
out of the now almost dark north, and 
I cracked him the first shot. He was 
hard hit and started on a slant straight 
toward Hank. I called to Hank, “get 
that one quick before he gets away.” 
Hank had not seen this duck and he 
whirled madly around yelling “where?” 
That duck just missed Hank’s head by 
about two feet and was dead when he 
picked it up, no doubt more from the 
impact with the ground than from the 
shot. And it was a greenhead mallard 
in full plumage, the only mallard seen 
that day. More variety. 


It was sundown now and shooting 
was legally over. We emptied our guns 
and started to get things together for 
the trip home. We had twenty-six blue- 
bills, one redhead, one canvasback, one 
greenwing teal and one greenhead mal- 
lard. It was the easiest shooting that 
I had enjoyed that season, and was also 
the last, as it froze hard the next night. 
All of those ducks were shot right off 
that pass, without moving out of the 
blinds. 


AN D now, as I dream over again the 
sight of those fast bluebills com- 
ing over that pass, I attach as a supple- 
ment to that memory, an imagination 
of what might have happened if there 
had been a boat with which to get out 
to that open water in the south lake. 
I could have shot the limit of all three 
of us in fifteen minutes. But it would 
have been only a little MORE. We 
had had a fine outing, a good bag, and 
did not need any more. 

And we are compelled to admit that 
because J did not have a boat that fall, 
there are a lot more ducks for some- 
one next fall. Is it not true? That is 
something worth remembering. Enough 
is ENOUGH. 





Ww U. S. HEADQUARTERS 

= MAUSER & LUGER Arms 

i and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, & 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG = 

A. F. STOEGER, /ac. 
224 East 42nd St., New York & 


NATIONAL 
\ SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 

=| full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
= Trapping stories, and pictures 
fai, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 

% camp outfits, best places to go for 


and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen, National 


A Sportsman tells what to do in the 


| woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 

H train your bunting dog, how to 
J——_ [reserve trophies, how to start a 
™ gun club, how to build a rifle 

* range. No book or set of books 

™ you can buy will give you the 

H amount of up-to-date informa- 

dq tion about life in the open that 

Mm you get from a year’s sub- 

A scription to the National 

Sportsman, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
mau for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs showr here- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL ° 
SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


5) A GLENN 
SE sensory 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
once is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


lc. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


fos Pose Trt Oe ne Dept. 170 
indianapolis, ind. 
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NewYork's newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 quests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 
with PRIVATE qT; 
ot $950 ep 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 

The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 


heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded | 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will | 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Send for 


) S a 
Sportsmen S WILBUR E EAS PEEP "SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
B shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 


ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 

lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 

It contains descrip- 

tions of all leading 

outdoor books with 

prices. Keep it as 

a ready reference. 


Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. _ Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


REGISTERED SETTER PUPPIES, MoO- 
hawk, Whitestone, Paliacho, Freeland Scout Blood. 
Six months old, $35 eachh W. S. McFall, Col- 
umbia, Tenn, 


GORDON SETTER, 
perfect retriever, land or water. U. 
Cotter, Ark. 


_IRISH SETTERS, CHAMPION BLOOD 
lines; whelped March. $30.00. P. R. Luttrell, 
Alluwe, Okla. 


18 MONTHS OLD, 
S. Routzong, 


SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES TEN 
months old $35.00 or trade for gun equal value. 
A. L. Walker, Columbia, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
from registered hunting stock, $30 each. George 
Boynton, Greenville, N. H. 


LLEWELLYN AND POINTER PUPS, 
three to five months old; male or female, $25.00. 
All papers to register. Brood Bitches untrained, 
$50.00 to $75.00; dogs trained on quail, $40.00 to 
$100.00., Best breeding of Pointers and Llewellyns. 
Maii check and if we haven’t what you want will 
return check. Reference, Peoples National Bank, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. Solomon & Shapard, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 


POINTER AND LLEWELLYN SETTER 
puppies for sale, whelped Nov. Best of breeding. 
All papers to register. 5 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, 6 MONTHS 
old, papers furnished, cheap. C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 


ONLY 48 SETTERS AND POINTERS FOR 
sale. $20 females, $25 males, 4 months. Must 
suit purchaser. Also coon hounds, beagles, aire- 
dales. Will ship C, O. D. on approval. 
guaranteed. Wire my expense. W. 
Poindexter, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed, Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES— 
After Xmas sale of female pups and _ breeding 
stock. Prices cut in half. 30 beautiful female 
pups, $10 and $15, all pedigreed, also five select 
brood bitches. References, Forest and Stream. 
Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK. EVERY 
i quality that gives satisfaction to the 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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so you will have first choice. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cent per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


_CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
% dollar size 53c; Eagle cent and catalog 
Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


LIVE STOCK 


TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, surest, highest catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. Missoula Clutch Trap 
Company, Missoula, Montana. 


PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD_ DUCKS, 
and wild turkeys, many varieties. 

tow. Some splendid breeding stock for immediate 
hipment. Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 


springfield, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach my reader of 
this magazine how to get them, Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. 
Send stamp for price list. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


START FUR FARMING—SKUNKS EASILY 
raised, bred females for sale. Instructive, interest- 
ing, descriptive catalog 10c, Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 


COON HUNTERS AND DOG TRAINERS 
and Trappers, I have important information for 
your benefit and success. Can show you_how to 
be more successful. Particulars free. Raymond 
Lingaman, Batavia, Ohio, 


PHEASANT EGGS FROM OUR SUPERIOR 
quality Ringnecks will bring results. We also sell 
wild animals of all kinds. Edgemere Game Farm, 
Troy, Ohio. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS COME TO YOUR WATERS 
if you plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and other 
foods they like. 28 years’ practical experience. 
Free planting advice. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm 283 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for table, use. Booklet “Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.” We aim to give service on 

Also other wild duck attractions. Geo, D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and . 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


Experience un- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Press Syndicate, 


Copyright. book free. 
Louis, Mo. 


REAL ESTATE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES—$45 FOR 

acres, beautiful lake front; $50 for 10 acres, 
hunting camp site; $92 for 50 acres, mixed farm- 
ing,, good market; $315 for 160 acres, wheat and 
dairy farm, Manitoba; $378 for claim near mines 
that have’ paid millions. Lots from % acre to 2 
square miles suitable for hunting, fishing, farming, 
nining, lumbering, summer cottages, camp sites, 
ete. All offered at ten cents on the dollar of 
their value. $5 and $10 down and easy monthly 
payments. Send for illustrated list describing the 
above and hundreds of properties seized and sold 
for taxes. Send no money, send for list today 
Tax Sale Service, 
2 Qveen Street, West District, 5-S, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, 


In writing to 


(Initals and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, 


with order. March forms close February Ist. ° 


BOOKS 


MR. A. E. WILSON-BROWNE, OF RAVENS- 
cliffe, Sutton Coldfield, England, who is disposing 
of his well-known Library of Angling Books, has 
compiled a priced catalogue. This will be invalu- 
able to collectors, as it contains over 2,000 items, 
many rare and interesting. Price Tic, or in boards, 
$1, post free. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 
dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. F 
sale, splendid mounted game birds, rugs, etc. 

For use of taxidermists : eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. Be Hofmann, Taxi- 
o~ and Furrier, 988 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE CHEAP—MOUNTED MOOSE 
head, fifteen points. Black bear skins for mounting. 
Union Clothing Co., Marquette, Mich. 


UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY, TANNING, 
Dyeing, Repairing. Fur manufacturing. Stamp 
brings Brice Grove’s Fur Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., Dept. G. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
6 Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
Metallic Letter’ Co., 412 N. Clark St., 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for free particulars, Mokane, Dept. A-2s, 
Denver, Colo. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY,’ EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS—SELL TWO SHIRTS FOR PRICE 
of one. Walton Duplex Shirts are reversible. Make 
$15-$25 daily. We deliver, . Write for 
“Your Opportunity.”” Walton-Duplex Co., 108 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exciusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


TOBACCO—THREE YEAR OLD LEAF. 8 
Ibs. chewing $2.60, 8 smoking $2.20, 8 second 
smoking $1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage 
— received. Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, 

y. 


LETTERHEADS, STATEMENTS, CARDS, 
envelopes printed to suit your business or occupa- 
tion. Write for free samples and low prices. 
Englewood Printing Co., Englewood, Ohio. 


Dogs 


(Continued from page 124) 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE anaes FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and "is Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


DOGS, MEDICINE, FEEDS, SUPPLIES, 
Catalogue. Dog Journal, D-177, Herrick, Ill. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


money-orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND _ PUP- 
pies. Eligible American Kennel Club. Reason- 
able prices. Few as good, none better. Lone 
Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


IMPORTED POLICE DOGS — STUDS, 
bitches, 100 pups, $35 and up. Bostons, Frencheys, 
Fox Terriers, Collies, Spaniels. Several breeds. 
Catalogue free. Dwillard’s Kennels, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 


CHESAPEAKE BAY, 14 MONTHS OLD, 
male, tan, eligible. A. Erdmann, Harvard St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


HUNTING THE FOX 


By W. De BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and 
Practical technique of hunting the fox, 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 
on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 

137 pages Board, $3.00 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 

281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and . 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired F ox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, strippingcombs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
‘Teach him what whoa! means.’ No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones _ field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


eee! 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Price ., The Dent Medicine Co., “jy 


New Presto 
Conn. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Boy, Flintlock and Hare 


Early Thrills Cannot Be Duplicated in 
Later Life 


By JOHN R. 


oy 


ONE of my early ad- 
ventures impressed 
me more than the 
incident attendent 
see in taking my first 
A SN rabbit. I can see 
ee * the whole perform- 
ance as clearly as 
(if it happened only 
«!yesterday. One 
morning I got out 
bright and early and found a beautiful 
picture spread out before me; a damp 
snow had fallen during the night, the 
first one of the season, for it was in 
November, and in Oxford County, 
Maine, one does not have to wait all 
winter for a little snow. I had been 
snaring rabbits, but I wanted to shoot 
one that my dog was chasing. At 
that time I was not allowed to go off 
alone with a gun, as my parents did 
not think I had arrived at the age of 
discretion. A good many of my boy 
friends were on the same _ bench, 
waiting. 

I had an idea I could use the gun 
safely and thought I could get by 
Dad, for I had his sympathy, he was 
fond of the field sports. I knew an 
old gentleman who was the possessor 
of an old flint lock and I got away as 
soon as I could and had an interview 
with my old friend whose confidence 
and good will I was fortunate to 
have. He was quite cautious about 
the old antique for he had never let 
a boy take it before. When I ex- 
plained to him how very disappointed 
I should be if I could not get a rabbit, 
my entreaties finally prevailed and 
rather reluctantly he brought out the 
old treasure. With careful instruc- 
tions how to use it and prevent any 
accidents happening to the gun—or 
myself, he placed it in my keeping. 
It almost took my breath away to 
think of the very great favor I was 
receiving from my kind and generous 
old friend. 


I did not seem to think it very 
dangerous as the barrel was so blamed 
long I could not get in front of it 
and over my shoulder was about the 
best way to carry it. 


HERE was a swamp about a half 

a mile away and I knew it to be 
an ideal spot to chase rabbits. It 
was about a quarter of a mile long 
and about half as wide. A big pond 
was on one side and broad fields sur- 
rounded the balance; rabbits always 


MITCHELL 


stuck to the swamp when hunted. It 
was an exceedingly satisfied and 
happy embryo hunter that might 
have been seen hurrying along the 
road tugging about seven feet of 
destruction on his young shoulder. 
The damp snow hung to the trees 
and bushes and as the sun shone on 
them, the icy particles glistened and 
sparkled with all the colors of the 
rainbow. It was an_ enchanting 
picture. 

My first gunning adventure was 
surely staged in luxurious splendor, 
but I did not forget the rabbit. 

Just a word about the dog that was 
with me; by his happy actions it 
seemed as if history was to be made 
that day. 

His sire was a fine bred fox hound 
and his dam a great cattle dog you 
could leave to watch the farm during 
your absence and no cattle could stop 
on your property. He was great on 
treeing partridge, and many a big 
wood-chuck I have dug out of the stone 
walls for him to kill. 


had hardly gotten into the 
, swamp before he had started a 
rabbit and was barking furiously on 
a hot scent, but it was a deep wet 
snow and hard running—for the dog 
especially. 

The dog ran him down to the end 
of the swamp, turned back and was 
coming my way. I, of course, could 
not hold the gun to my shoulders, but 
I found a convenient limb to rest it 
on and I looked to see if the powder 
was in the pan. I rested the gun over 
the limb and stood my ground with 
Spartan courage. 

The rabbit came in sight, in good 
shooting distance. I was a little rat- 
tled but when he got about opposite 
I boldly pulled the trigger. It did not 
go off at once as the powder had been 
dampened by the snow falling on it 
from the bushes, but fireworks started 
immediately. Hiss-s-s hiss-s-s sput- 
ter-r-r hiss-s-s. I kept him covered 
and after he had proceeded a couple 
of rods and was just about to disap- 
pear around a little rise the gun went 
off like a cannon, and I thought my 
shoulder also went at the same time. 

The dog came bounding along and 
barking for all he was worth, but he 
stopped barking when he passed out 
of sight around the knoll, and I knew 
the old gun, with my assistance, had 
probably effected a slight change in 
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his plans. I got up out of the snow 
and charged on the knoll. I found the 
dog standing over my victim and he, 
the dog, seemed quite pleased at the 
existing conditions. I picked up the 
rabbit and went back to retrieve the 
old Queen’s Arm as the old gentleman 
called it. I founc it buried in the snow 
but uninjured, and picking it up with 
a kindly feeling, I started for home 
with a smiling face and a happy heart. 

The old gentleman did not have 
much to say, but I know he was quite 
surprised. 

The rabbit was a fine specimen of 
the big Maine Lare which is red in 
the summer and white in the late fall. 
When I skinned him I found one shot, 
and one only, hit him in the side when 
he turned to go behind the knoll and 
it went through his heart. I have done 
some shooting since that time, but 
never had keener feeling come over 
me. Those early thrills are hard to 
duplicate. 


Bird Banding 
(Continued from page 78) 


he has trapped as many as 20 of one 
variety of ducks; a sportsman in the 
South has permanently identified a con- 
siderable number of Louisiana herons, 
while 140 members of the white- 
throated sparrows have been tagged 
this year. The variety of birds in- 
cluded in the survey is almost limitless, 
taking cognizance of ducks, herons, 
quail, morning doves, horned owls, 
cuckoos, king fishers, several kinds of 
woodpeckers, fly catchers, crows, jays, 
blackbirds, orioles, sparrows and fin- 
ches, warblers, nuthatches, thrashers, 
chickadees, robins, and bluebirds. 

S. Prentiss Baldwin, a noted bird 
fancier, has placed 1,600 bands in four 
years, employing the type of trap de- 
signed by the experts of the Biological 
Survey. Sparrows, deemed as pests, 
are destroyed, and their decreasing 
numbers is a favorable opportunity for 
increasing the presence of native birds. 
So alluring was the trap as a feeding 
place for desirable members of the 
feathered tribe that of 700 birds 
handled in five weeks in Georgia, two- 
thirds repeated their visits, inspiring 
the lover of birds to coin the words 
“repeats” as it applies to the frequency 
of the visits from the winged creatures. 


NE brown thrasher, for two suc- 

cessive seasons, made the trap his 
constant abode, while a cardinal be- 
came such a nuisance as to be respon- 
sible for the removal of the trap to a 
fresh location. Individuals are identi- 
fied by their unfailing characteristics, 
as illustrated by a white-throated spar- 


row who always revealed his identity! 6 


by fighting and biting the fingers of 
the owner of the trap, while another 
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SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health 
and stamina-building formula which 
for more than 50 years has been the 
choice of owners, breeders, and ex- 
hibitors. For a variation in diet 
feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit. A con- 
veniently-sized “Meat Fibrine’’ bis- 
cuit for every size and breed. Write 
for samples and send 2c. for new 
book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


‘Battle Creek Health food for Dogs 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious. 
ter than mea! 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introd off frei 
i Senne to Rocking 
, Sacks 
i >-% 6 t 11.00 
ORDER TODAY 


oa ene order or draft direct to factory and shipment will 


"Battle creek me Deg Fe Food Co. 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky, 


Your name and address 
on this collar for 65 cents 


and the same without spots 50c. 
Other styles ranging up to $3.50. 


iF = “ Write for catalog. 
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DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


"Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince IT : 
* * * * * * = * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 


How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - ° ° ° Illinois 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nai’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


To Forest & Stream Readers 
Blue Steel Automatic, $6.45 


a = _ easy \}\\\) 


8” 
Weight 14 oz. 


An ideal weapon for the protection of the 
home. Features are light weight and com- 
pactness; simplicity of operation, safety 
attachment prevents accidental discharge. 
Blue Steel Finish, Hard Rubber Grip. 
Special Sale Price 


German Police Automatic, $8.95 


32 Cal. 


shot 

” barrel 

” overall 
Weight 26 oz. 


EXTRA MAGAZINE FREE 

A well constructed German military model 
automatic, very powerful, accurate and 
great penetration. Considerable rapidity of 
fire and range; flat, compact shape; easily 
portable; barrel opens up which eliminates 
assembling; self loading and automatic 
ejector; safety lock prevents accidental dis- 
charge. Special Sale Price 


Cowboy Revolver, $16.45 


9” overall 
Weight 18 oz. 


The Famous Hand Ejector. Latest model 
with “Popular Swing Cylinder’’ controlled 
by thumb; just a touch on the frame swings 
out cylinder ready to load or unload shells; 
hand checkered walnut grips; Spanish make. 
Our Price Only 

Same as above 32.20 or 38 Cal., 4”, 

6” barrel, weight 28 oz. 

Special Sale Price 


Foch’s Royal Air Force, $16.25 
. = = Absolutely the 
- very latest im- 
ported French 
Field Glass. Bet- 
ter known as the 
“Eyes of the 
French Army,” 
8-Power 24 ligne 
objective, 6 
lenses, gun metal 
mountings and 
sunshades; ex- 
tended 8 inches, 
finished in black 
leather. Complete 
with Black 
Leather Case and 
Shoulder Straps. 
Special Sale 
Price ....$16.25 
All Our Merchandise Is Brand New 
Order one of these Specials NOW 
Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt of cash or 
money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship by return mail. You pay Postman on arrival. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Bank 
Reference. 

Illustrated Catalog on Request 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway Dept. 063 New York 


~ 
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white-throated specimen proved to be 
an invariable squealer. 

Cracked grain and bread is an inviting 
bait in attracting birds to a trap, the 
grain being finely pulverized and scat- 
tered thinly to a distance of five feet 
from the trap. The crusts and bulky 
pieces of bread are reserved for allure- 
ments inside the trap, the bird having 
a keen eye for the larger chunks. 
Robins are not easily ensnared, but 
one bird fancier suggests the use of 
mulberries as an enticing bait. Strange 
enough, in alluring house sparrows, a 
couple of their own tribe is an effective 
decoy. Dogs and cats prove annoying 
to captured birds and it is advisable 
to place a guard fence around each 
trap, a stretch of ‘chicken net wire 
three feet high, and 60 feet long will 
serve the purpose of forming a circular 
pen 29 feet in diameter. An approved 
trapping method is thus described: A 
small piece of zinc is so bent upon a 
piece of wire that it serves as a perch; 
the wire is loosely tacked to the box 
with staples, and is so bent that a 
thread may be fastened upon the end 
of the wire. A pull on the thread 
closes the perch up against the en- 
trance. With a couple of staples this 
trap door may be attached temporarily 
to any box, or tree stump, and used for 
all the hole-nesting birds. 


NCE the bird has been captured, 

there is a prescribed method for 
fastening the identification tag. The 
bands vary in size, with the accom- 
panying instruction to select the small- 
est-size that will close around the bare 
portion of the foot or leg, immediately 
above the toes, without fitting so 
securely as to bind or chafe. It should 
be permitted to move freely up and 
down, and yet should not fit so loosely 
as a bracelet. This latter caution is 
particularly applicable to small perch- 
ing birds where there is opportunity for 
twigs and thorns to penetrate openings 
in loosely fitting bands. The edges of 
the bands are lapped, these being 
smooth, thereby avoiding the possibility 
of projecting edges forming companion- 
ship with nesting material. While the 
danger from open bands is not negli- 
gible, there is also possible ill effects 
from lapping the band so far as to 
cause it to bind or pinch. A complete 
paralysis of the foot might be the ulti- 
mate result. A pair of small round- 
nosed pliers is an indispensable in- 
strument in labelling birds by serial 
numbers, a little practice with the tool 
insuring skill in placing the bands. 
Any round, pointed instrument is ade- 
quate for opening bands sufficiently to 
permit the entrance of the bird’s leg. 
A metal pencil, however, serves the 
purpose ideally and also performs the 
function of jotting down the data in 
| the scientific study of the species. 


Bands should not be placed on recently © 
hatched birds, waiting until they are 
fully fledged and ready to depart from 
the nest. 


f- UROrS has long employed the — 

method of banding birds in making ~ 
a study of the feathered tribe, but — 
bird-banding by means of systematic 
trapping is a new adventure, having its 
inception in this country a few years 
ago. Here is the three-year history of 
a song sparrow trapped near Cleve- 
land, Ohio: No. 27705, banded May 
26, 1915, and taken June 5; recaptured 
on June 20, 1916, on the same spot; 
and killed in a trap by a shrike on 
July 7, 1918. A chimney swift banded 
on June 6, 1916, was taken on June 
12, 1917, on both occasions coming 
down the same bed-room chimney. A 
brown thrasher banded on February 
27, 1915, was taken on March 13 and 
two or three times a day until the trap 
was moved on March 25, always at 
the same feeding station. In 1916 the 
same bird was taken on February 21, 
22, 25, 27, 28, and March 1, 2, 16, and 
29. 

The mortality rate from natural and 
accidental causes is astonishingly large, 
a fact which interrupts a continuous 
study of bird history. The cumulative 
evidence of thousands of specimens, as 
assembled by means of recording their 
distinguishing characteristics as re- 
flected by indentification tags, should 
render available scientific information 
heretofore lacking in a study of the 
feathered tribe. The Federal govern- 
ment will issue the data in the form of 
a popular exposition, which should at 
once stimulate the pride of bird lovers 
and enlighten the public as to the life 
habits of these creatures of flight. 


Northern Minnesota by 

Snowshoe 
(Continued from page 111) 
years, those who had not, told me that 
they were surprised at the ease with 
which they were manipulated. Sore 
feet did not interrupt the good nature 
of the party, owing largely to constant 
care. It was the usual thing to wash 
the feet in the snow every noon and 
put on dry sox. Three pairs, one of 
thin silk and two of the heaviest wool, 
were used. Oil-tanned moccasins were 
used, and a pair of leather-topped rub- 
bers when the snow frequently became 
wet. 

It was the unanimous declaration 
of members of the party that snow- 
shoe hiking should receive more atten- 
tion from those interested in travel- 
ing “by hand.” It is, therefore, hereby 
heartily suggested that every hiking 
club in the northern states decide to 
take one of these cool, dustless hikes 
through the white woods this winter, 
just as an experiment. 
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